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‘| CONGRESS NEARS 
THE BOILING POINT 


(SEE PAGE 7) 








HE NEWS-MAGAZINE of the AIR 


“RADIO NEWS-WEEK arrived here about 10 A.M. 
...+ We called up our prospect, put on an audi- 
tion for him, and had the account sold by noon.” 


—Don Searle, 


ADIO NEWS-WEEK provides a dramatic 15- 
minute presentation of the significant news 
events of the week, reenacted by the fore- 

most radio talent available, under expert direction 
in the studios of the World Broadcasting System. 
This transcription is dispatched Wednesdays and 
Thursdays and arrives at all stations in ample time 
for Thursday, Friday or Saturday broadcasts. 
Supplementing the program are three 10-minute 
news-releases for delivery at regular intervals by 
station announcers. Like NEWS-WEEK itself, these 
releases supplement the news of the moment, fill 


WIBW, Topeka, Kansas 


The complete RADIO NEWS-WEEK service, there- 
fore, consists of forty-five minutes of program 
material of intense current interest. 


RADIO NEWS-WEEK solves the problem of find- 
ing a program readily adaptable to any class of 
advertised product and sufficiently flexible to 
supplement network programs in areas not inten- 
sively covered by the larger chains. 


To its advertising sponsors, RADIO NEWS-WEEK 
offers the integrity, stability, and the sincerity that 
is to be found in every printed page of NEWS- 


WEEK. Every facility that is employed by NEWS- 


in the background necessary to a complete under- 
WEEK is also employed by RADIO NEWS-WEEK. 


standing of all news of world-wide importance. 
For Exclusive Territory, Rates, Etc., Address 

Radio Program Editor 
Rockefeller Center New York 





CONSULT THIS LIST FOR STATIONS, TIME and SPONSORS 





6:45 P.M. Friday 
WTIC Chamberlain- 
Simon, Inc. 
Hartford, = Chrysler-Plymouth 
Conn. Cars 


7:00 P.M. Thurs- 2 > _— 
WCSH day | WLBC pg A Hy 


Portland, Me. Edwards & Muncie, Ind. Company 


WFEA 7:15 P.M. Friday 
Chas. M. Floy 
Manchester, h , ors 
ker N. H. ’ 
7:45 P.M. Friday 
Sears- Roebuck 
Company 


1045 4. Senter 8 00 Fo. Mentey 
haix-Cupley (To Be An- 
Company Yom nounced) 


WEEI 7:45 P.M. Thurs 

‘ _ day 

Boston, Mass. Kay Jewelry 
Company 


WDBJ 


Roanoke, Va. 


KMOX 


St. Louis,Mo, 


To Be An- 
nounced Later 


KSTP 


St. Paul, Minn. 


WABI 


Bangor, Me. 


W 7:30 P.M. Friday W 7:30 P.M. Thurs- 

TAG New England NBH day |. 

Worcester, Grocer Supply New Bedford, Mason Furniture 
ass. Company Mass. Company 


KTAR 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


WAVE 5:45 P.M. Sunday 


entestit ‘Will Sales, 
- 7 e, Jeweler 


KOL 
Seattle, 
Washington 


12:30 P.M. Friday 
Rice & Miller 
Company 


To Be An- 
nounced Liter 


7:00 P.M. Friday WHHEB 6:45 P.M. Friday 


Capital City Troy (To Be An 
Laundry Company ee, nounced) 


WLBF 8:45 P.M. Friday 


Kansas City, yt Ee 
Kan. 


WAIU 
Columbus, 


To Be An- 


To Be An- 
nounced Later 


WJTL 
Atlanta, Ga. nounced Later 


KTSA 12:15 P.M. Sunday 


KSO To Be An- 7 : ae ing 
Des Moines, nounced Later San Antonio, | a 
owa =. comet 


WROL 7:30 P.M. Friday WOHEC 8:15 P.M. Monday 


American Glass Rochester, Peoples Furniture 


WEBC 


Duluth, Minn. 


KTSM 


El Paso, Texas 


WJAR 


Providence, 
R. I. 


7_P.M, Friday 
Kay Jewelry 
Company 


To Be An- 


Fitger BrewingCo. 
nounced Later 


(Time To Be An- 
nounced) 


7:30 P.M. Thurs- al a 
WGR ‘i day i WFBL mec i y pe 


Buffalo, N. Y. Cowan & Cowan ae To B 


n nounced) Knoxville, 
Chemists 


Tenn, 


WSMB 7:15 P.M. Sunda 
Katz & Bestho 
Drug Stores 


Corporation Company 


WIBW 8:15 P.M. Friday 


Topeka, Jenkins Music Co, “New Orleans, 
Kansas La. 


KFBK 


Sacramento, Calif. 


To Be An- 
nounced Later 
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o ‘You have heard that “History never repeats,” but aren’t 
the careers of Hitler and Bonaparte amazingly alike? The Amazing Similarity! 
Such a striking parallel shows that History does re- NAPOLEON and HITLER 
peat itself. Skim through the fascinating pages of THE 
International ILLUSTRATED WORLD HISTORY, and you will A foreigner from Corsica. A foreigner from Austria. 
N Photo “ 99° eo ‘ae ye 
: -~find many more “repeats” to prove it. Since this book Corporalinarmy of France. Corporal in German army. 
. spreads the entire 6,000 years of-civilization before you Rose to power during Rose to power during 
h in one volume (an absorbing, continuous narra- stormy period after over- stormy period after over- 
For t e tive) .you will find it easy and throw of French Mon- throw of German Mon- 


- , 
. Ti thrilling to find the events : ros , 
First ime =S> @S. iri which the same causes Dispersed Directory and Dismissed Reichstag and 


A REAL History 


of the WORLD— "en oe — —— 


Complete in ONE VOLUME 


AT LAST, a really complete, scholarly, and fascinating 


history of the world in one volume—60 centuries made 
vivid by one thrilling narrative. The most important 
nersonalities of all time act out their life-dramas before 
you—not aS mere puppets strung on a line of dates—but 





as living characters in an exciting serial story! 

THE ILLUSTRATED WORLD HISTORY has been 
created to picture and explain every worthwhile human 
happening from the conquests of Rameses to the “new 
deal” of Roosevelt. The dramatic stories of pharaohs 
and prophets, kings and their favorites, tyrants and lib- 
erators—the throbbing lives of men and women—are so 
splendid and interesting that you will want to read on 
and on about them. 


Pictures that Make You 
Almost an Eye-witness 


The illustrations (which average over one to a page) 
were made from the priceless originals—especially for 
this history. Every one of these 1,000 or more pictures 
is in itself a historic “document’”’—a painting, sculpture 
photograph made at the time of the event it illustrates, 
soon after—frequently by an eye-witness. 
For example, a picture of Louis the XVI’s execution, 
inted by an artist of that day, enables you practically 
to stand in the Place de la Revolution, elbowing through 
he crowd around the guillotine! History that is written 
and pictured so vividly is not only most fascinating to 
the general reader, but best also for school use and li- 
brary reference, 


10,000 Subjects—Self-Pronouncing Index 


Synchronized Tables of Dates before each chapter enable 
the reader not only to “date” any important event or per- 
son, but also to place the relationship to contemporary 
events and persons. This is a most valuable feature for 
every reader of history. 


Two World-Famous Editors 


This volume is appearing both here and abroad. The 
European editor is Sir John Hammerton; the American 
editor, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, well-known as an au- 
thority on world history. Names like theirs vouch for 
the authoritative accuracy of every page in this superb 
and absorbing work. The book is based on the verified 
conclusions of 150 specialists with international reputa- 
tions. It is a book to be read first for its glamorous, con- 
tinuous story—and second for the wealth of dependable 
information it gives you. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY TODAY 


No amount of mere description can give you more than a 
hint of how freshly and completely the whole world’s 
story has been told and pictured in this single book. You 
must see it to appreciate its fascination. 

Send the coupon to us for the privilege of one week’s 
free examination. Browse through THE ILLUSTRATED 
WORLD HISTORY, and you will be convinced that it 


is just the story of the past which you have wanted for reading, to keep for refer- 


ence, and as an “argument settler. f 
If you feel this way about it after examination, keep it 
a few cents postage) on our easy monthly budget basis. 


JUST MAIL THE COUPON—SEND NO MONEY 
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| a= = Is History Repeating Itself? 


Read it fora Week FREE! 


Will Hitter Marcn 


NAPOLEON’S GOAL? 
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1024 P 
1000 Pictures In Artcraft 





10,000 Subjects Bi - 
Edited by ind Th 
Sir John Satinienton and 800,000 Words 5 
Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes Self-Pronouncing Index 


@ EARLY CIVILIZATIONS (4000-500 
B.C.)—Brief mention of pre-history. 
Fossils and their story. Cave man. 
First civilizations: Egypt; Babylon; 
Assyria. 


Reduced Fac- 
simile. Actual 
Size 6x9x 

HELLENIC AGE (550-201 B.C.)— seq 7” 
Rise of the Persians. Increase in oe 
Greek power. Persia invades Greece. wilde 
Battle of Thermopylae. Rout of Per- — 
sians. 


ROMAN EMPIRE (201 B.C.-476 A. 

-)—Age of Roman conquest. Shap- 
ing of Roman Empire. Its decline. 
Empire breaks into Eastern and West- 
ern halves. Coming of Huns. 


BYZANTINE AGE (476-1073) — 
Wrecked Roman provinces become 
Teutonic nations. ise of the Papal 
power. Moslems push Westward. 
Byzantine Empire becomes Europe’s 
fence against the Moslems. 


CRUSADING ERA _ (1073-1303)— 
Clash of Moslems with Europe. First 
Crusade. Loss of Christian power in 
Syria. Decline of Papal world power. 


THE WORLD RE-BORN (1303-1472) 
—Revival of literature and art. Wars 
of England and France. England gains 
“‘mastery of sea.’’ Joan of Arc. Co- 
lumbus discovers New World. 


AGE OF DISCOVERY (1492-1660)— 
Expansion of England, Spain, France, 
Martin Luther defies Pope. Cortez 
conquers Mexico. Spain’s power grows 
in New World. Elizabeth of England. 
Drake sails around world. 


AGE OF REVOLUTION (1660-1815) 
—French monarchy loses control un- 
der Louis XVI. French revolution. 
Rise of Napoleon. American_revolu- 
tion. England, Germany allied against 
Napoleon. Waterloo. 


AGE OF INVENTION (1815-1914)— 
Steam engine, labor-saving machin- 
ery. German Empire created. British 
Empire consolidated. American Civil 
War. Development of industry. 


GREAT WAR AND AFTER (1914- 
1935)—Five years of war. Peace Con- 
ference. Treaty of Versailles. Ger- 
man Republic. Unrest in_ India and 

China. Japan seizes _Manchukuo. 
“ Mussolini, Hitler. New Deal in U. S 
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5 WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, : 
and pay only $3.50 (plus : Dept. 647, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. i 
§ Reserve for me one copy of THE ILLUSTRATED WORLD § 
‘ HISTORY, artcraft binding, gold top. Notify me when ready to 
x ship and I will send one dollar deposit. Ship fully prepaid for one & 
week’s free examination. If I return the History you will refund §& 
§ my deposit at once. If I keep it the deposit is first payment and I a 
§& will send $1.00 each month until the Special Price of $3.50 (plus a ' 
a 1) VA L § . few cents postage) has been paid. t 
' ‘ 
' 
Name 5 
: am : 
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; Address . 
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. City. State. 4 | 
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COVER: Congress nears the boiling point; Rep- 
resentatives McSwain, Cox, and Smith at the 
utilities lobby investigation show the effects 
of Washington heat on congressional tem- 
perament. (See page 7). Harris & Ewing. 
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LETTERS 





PHYSICAL CULTURE: More vicious than 
rumors of wars is the saga of B. Macfadden’s 
physical culture campaigns outlined in your 
latest issue (June 29), The kind of. health 
that man advocates is the kind that makes 
outdoor girls so unmarriageable and athletes 
so dead above the ears. As for the “expe- 
riences of the common people” contained in 
his “true’’ story magazines, I know a_lady 
who supported herself for a year by wtiting 
men’s “confessions.” 

Harry ARCHER 

New York City 


NOT SEA-WEED: In your June 15 issue 
on page 25, under the heading Science and in 
the paragraph titled “Coli-Bactragen” I was 
quite surprised to learn that “he kilied the 
microbes and mixed them with gum traga- 
canth, a seaweed extract.”’ I had always been 
under the impression that gum tragacanth 
was obtained as an exudation from the stem 
of Astragalus gummifer and other species of 
the astragalus which are small shrubs widely 
distributed throughout Turkey and Persia. 

Isn’t it barely possible that the writer had 
in mind agar which is prepared from various 
seaweeds found near the Indian ocean and in 
Chinese and Japanese waters? 

E. Osporn Foster 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Editorial Note: News-WeEEKk did not con- 
fuse gum tragacanth with agar-agar, the gel- 
atinous substance made from red East Indian 
seaweeds. But it erred in saying that gum 
tragacanth comes from sea weed. Thanks to 
Mr. Foster for pointing out the mistake. 


SHALLOW WATER: With your kind per- 
mission, I refer to issue of June 22, page 15. 

With full realization of the superiority of 
Northern “doings” over Southern backward- 
ness, yet I beg to differ with the statement 
made by Mr. Edwin Embree that “the South 
stands outside the main currents of Science 
and Scholarship.” 


Upon first reading the article by the gen- 
tleman from the Windy City, I jumped to the 
conclusion that he had possibly not had the 
pleasure to visit south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, but the picture of the gentleman 
accompanying the article has the facial marks 
of a traveler. 


Far be it from me to attempt to rank 
American universities and colleges, but it 
seems to me that the University of Virginia, 


Washington and Lee, and Duke University 
would be included in these “main currents.” 
This oversight on the part of the gentleman 
from Chicago would indicate that his classi- 
fication of American institutions was made 
during the Fall and possibly influenced by the 
superiority on the Gridiron (for I notice that 
most of his “top notchers” boast a good foot- 
ball team). 


If the gentleman be correct in his classifi- 
cation, then certainly a large number of fond 
parents of the North are making a big mis- 
take by sending their sons to Southern 
schools. It could not be that they are avoid- 
ing the “main currents” for shallow water. 


Probably the gentleman considers the Uni- 
versity of Virginia a little “ripple” compared 
with the “main currents” of scholarship which 
flow in the North and West. Should this be 
incorrect, then will the gentleman kindly give 
his estimate of Thomas Jefferson’s school? 

The College of William and Mary in Vir- 
ginia permitted me to attend four years. If 
the gentleman has the opportunity I would 
also appreciate her standing as an American 
College. 

ALvIN GENTRY 

Cherrydale, Va. 


BRAINS AND BIBLES: Just read my first 
copy and must Say it is a “ringer.”” And I ad- 
mire your courage in printing such cartoons 
as a S.C, letter-writer condemns—and your 
generosity in printing such criticisms as his. 
Good sports with a sense of humor are bound 
to win out over these religious “nitwits.” 
They have had the floor too often. 

I say it is high time the senseless Chaplain- 
cies of both Congress and the army and navy 
were abolished ... Yours for exalting Brains 


above Bibles. 
J. M. CHADWELL 
Aromas, Calif. 


SQUARE AUGERY: The enclosed clipping 
from your News-WEEK of July 6 is of much 
interest to me. Under, “Other Ideas for the 
Young Inventor” a “drill or auger that will 
produce square holes” is mentioned. In 1893, 
my father, A. Y. Pearl, invented the square 
auger described in the enclosed circular. This 
auger was first manufactured in his own ma- 
chine shop in North Rochester, N. H. Later, 
they were manufactured by Frank Mossberg 
Company at Attleboro, Mass. for him... 

H. C. Peart 

Holyoke, Mass. 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 100,000 





The Best Location 
in New York 
and there’s a certain some- 
thing about the atmosphere 


which makes ‘people glad 
they chose the .......-. 


HOTEL 


NEw WESTON 


Madison Ave. at 50th Street 


Single $4.00 Double $6.00 
Suites $8.00 





THE PARKER CORPORATION 
60 State Street, Boston 
General Distributors 














Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News- 


Week for one year ($4) [], for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Addr 
City 
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Every Word 


SHAKESPEARE 


Ever Wrote [.....~ 
Leather Edition of 


Now Yours to Examine FREE! | tHE autosioGraPpHy 








You don’t pay a penny unless you want to keep these — 
books AFTER having them both for FREE Examination! without COST! 


ILL you let us send you these two great 
books, the Complete 
speare and the Autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, richly bound in genuine limp leather, 
—for FREE EXAMINATION—without obligation? 


You are invited to see for yourself, at our expense, 
why they deserve an honored place in your library. 


You will realize anew that, 
of all authors, Shakespeare 
alone is the cornerstone of the 
well-read man’s or woman’s 
culture. He teaches you his- 
tory by making it so thrilling 
that you are held in breath- 
less suspense page after page. 
His marvelous knowledge of 
language and psychology will 
make you a better thinker 
and talker, amore fluent writer. 


-Now in One 
Single Thumb- 
Indexed Volume 


Now, in one 1312-page volume, 
you have the world’s supreme lit- 
erature. In all human history, 
only this ONE man has seen so 
deep into the hearts of all of us 
—only this one man has held the 
keys to unlock every human emo- 
tion, every strength, every weak- 
ness... No wonder that today he 
is more alive, universally and im- 
mortally,than he was 300yearsago! 


What a Gap in Your Life—un- 
less you KNOW Shakespeare! 


Imagine the world without 
Shakespeare! What an irrepara- 
ble loss—to knowledge, to litera- 
ture, to reading joy, to life itself! 
And unless YOU know Shake- 
speare—unless he is part of your 
library and your life—there is a 
gap in your existence which noth- 
ing else in the world can fill! 


Discover NOW the unsuspect- 
ed pleasures of a Shakespeare 
your school-day type of reading 
may never have revealed to you. 
Be fascinated by sensuous Cleo- 
patra. Shudder at murderous 
Macbeth. Chuckle at the wit of 
Falstaff. Thrill with lovesick 
Romeo. Stand aghast at the 
treachery of Iago. Be enchant- 
ed with the beautiful Sonnets 
and the wild passion of “The 
Rape of Lucrece” and “Venus 
and Adonis.” 





tobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 


Then after 7 days free examination, 
can part with these volumes, simply send them back and 
forget the matter. Otherwise send only 98c plus few cents 


1312-page 


ALL 34 
PLAYS 


—ALL HIS 
POEMS 


The Comedy of 
Errors 





Coriolanus 

Antony and 
Cleopatra 

Measure for 
Measure 

The Merchant 
of Venice 

Macbeth 

Love’s Labour's 
Lost 

All’s Well That 
Ends Well 


A Midsummer 


Night’s Dream 
Much Ado About 


Nothing 
Two Gentlemen 
of Verona 
The Tempest 


Romeo and Juliet 


King John 


King Richard 11 


King Henry IV 
King Henry V 
King Henry VI 


King Richard 111 
King Henry VIII 


Troilus and 
Cressida 


Timon of Athens 


As You Like It 


The Winter’s Tale 


Taming of the 
Shrew 

Twelfth Night 

Cymbeline 


Sonnets—all 154 


complete 
Julius Caesar 


Titus Andronicus 


Merry Wives 
of Windsor 
King Lear 


Pericles, Prince 


of Tyre 


The Passionate 


Pilgrim 
The Rape of 
Luerece 
Phoenix and 

the Turtle 





Examine It 


Cur and mail the coupon. Pay nothing in advance; 
nothing to the postman when delivered. 

ACCEPT this 1312-page, thumb-indexed Complete Shake- 
speare, printed in large, easy-reading type on thin, 
opaque paper, beautifully bound in morocco-grained ‘cloth 
—together with the genuine limp leather volume of the Au- 


if you feel you 


Shake- 
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OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Now, for the first time, we offer to send you 
FREE with the Complete Shakespeare this beau- 
tiful volume of Franklin’s Autobiography. 312 

fascinating pages of shrewd common-sense and : 
frank self-portraiture by our most versatile * 
citizen——scientist, inventor, statesman, 
diplomat, philosopher, journalist. A great 

American classic that should be in every 
e library; and the perfect book 
to enrich your spare moments 
during travel, or to bring 

fresh delight and charm 
armchair 





































































Hamlet 
Othello 
Sonnets to Sundry 
Notes of Music 
Venus and Adonis 
A Lover’s Complaint 
Index to the Characters 
Glossary—Defines all terms 










Dept. 167 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








a You may send me for free examination 
your one-volume edition of Shake- 
speare’s Complete Works with con- 

venient thumb index—and Franklin's Au- 
tobiography, richly bound in genuine limp 
leather. I will either return both books at 


your expense or send you only 98c, plus a 
J a few cents postage, within 7 days. and later 
only $1.00 a month for two months in full 
& f payment. On making these payments it is 












agreed that the volume of Franklin is mine 
to keep absolutely FREE. 





postage and later $1.00 a month for 2 months for the a 

Complete Shakespeare—and the volume of Franklin will 

be yours FREE. NAME 
To know English eyomeg poi to read ~ a it 

more appreciatively, to speak and write more colorfully 

and effectively—you must know SHAKESPEARE. And a ADDRESS. 























to know the true rugged greatness of American liter- 

ature—you must read Franklin! Send coupon 4 SR ae eae are ae ae a 

without money, now! WALTER J. 6 <a Inc., fer to send full cash of $2.98 WITH thie order, 
ew os pay the postage charge. 


Dept. 167, 2 Park Avenue, New York, 


NEWS-WEEK July 20, 1935 
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WHERE ACTION INSPIRES 
In virtually all of the great undertakings of the day 














































































































the Mimeograph is playing its important part. It is 









































one of organizations’ chiefest aids. Not only in mod- 
























































ern transportation, in business and education, but even 
































in sports and amusements, it is helping to carry on. In 









































fact, many modern activities and economies would be 





















































impossible without it. And since the development of the 









































cellulose-ester stencil it has taken on new importance. Its 






































grist today is a superior quality of letters, forms, bulletins, 



























































etc., delivered at high speed and low cost—and including 



































illustrations, when desired. This is the unique advantage of 












































this remarkable stencil-sheet—the Mimeotype. It may have 















































definite application to some of your present problems. It may 






































save time and money for you, as it has for thousands of others. 



























































Let us give you latest information. Write A. B. Dick Company, 






































Chicago, or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 
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WHISPERS: 





Unfounded Gossip About the President’s Health 


Comes Into the Open; Roosevelt Will Show Himself to the Country 


A hostess with a sense of the ironic 
can usually count on the Whispering 
Chain for an after-dinner guffaw. She 
seats her guests in a circle, then hisses 
to her nearest neighbor some sentence 
like: “Laplanders alone suffer molecu- 
lar confusion of the gall bladder.” The 
neighbor whispers to the 
guest on his right, who whis- 
pers to the guest on his right, 
and so on around. What fi- 
nally comes back to the host- 
ess generally sounds some- 
thing like: “The Japanese 
have faulty knees from bad 
management in Manchuria.” 

In politics, whispering 
chains do even a more thor- 
ough job of departing from 
the truth. As stories wriggle 
from mouth to ear through- 
out 48 States, they expand 
with epidemic vigor. A com- 
mon cold sneezes itself into 
a combination of leprosy, 
epilepsy, congenital insanity, 
and moral turpitude. Last 
week a lip-to-lip chain of 
Presidential stories clanked 
into the open. 


Links: The tales began 
getting impetus almost two 
months ago. Reporters no- 
ticed a change in the temper 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s press con- 
ferences. He lost his customary ease— 
turned snappish over New Deal snags. 

Late in May he sailed into the Su- 
preme Court’s NRA ruling. A month 
later, with considerable irritation, he 
denied he had ever demanded his Soak- 
the-Rich tax program rushed through 
Congress in five days. Three weeks ago 
he excoriated Power Magnates. 

In both the President and in his sec- 
retaries, consciousness of critical re- 
ports became increasingly evident. 
Their frowns and sharp words went in- 
to reporters’ notes, then whizzed over 
telegraph wires to make thick black 
headlines. 

June 25 Thomas D. Schall dragged 
one link of the incipient Whispering 
Chain into the Senate. The blind Min- 
nesota Republican pointed a street-ur- 
chin’s finger at a lame President. He 
produced a business tipster-sheet that 
said Mr. Roosevelt’s “inane replies” 
and “mental vagaries’ were “begin- 
ning to fulfill our predictions.” 


Tatt TALES: All over the country 
tongues waggled about the President’s 
physical and mental condition. In 
smoking cars, taprooms, and country 
general stores rumor sprouted: “Honest 
to God, Joe, I got it on the best au- 
thority ...” 





INTERNATIONAL 


Swimming in the White House Pool and at 
Warm Springs Keeps the President Healthy 


The after-effect of infantile paralysis 
had driven the President insane! To 
relieve the pain of his infirmity he had 
taken to drugs!! A few privileged per- 
sons alone knew it, but the President 
was a hopeless, helpless invalid!!! 

Fast in pursuit chased a contradic- 
tory yarn: the President’s infirmity 
had wholly left him; his lameness was 
just a fake to get the nation’s sympa- 
thy. 

Like a swarm of locusts, tale-spread- 
ers ground their mandibles on juicy 
tidbits—some genially humorous, some 
vicious, many plainly vulgar. The 
farther away from Washington, the 
juicier the stories. “Cross m’ heart 
and hope to die...” 

At a press conference, one tale’ ran, 
Mr. Roosevelt suddenly burst into hys- 
terical laughter. For 15 minutes re- 
porters gaped. Then White House at- 
taches forcibly carried the President 
from the room... 

About the Chief Executive's cancel- 


lation of all appointments to work on 
his bonus message—why, that was alla 
smoke screen! Actually he had sneaked 
quietly out of Washington to Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore to benefit from 
instruments too delicate and ponderous 
to bring to the White House... 

Take Roosevelt’s voice over 
the telephone. Has it sounded 
natural lately? No! And 
why? Because it’s not his 
voice at all; he’s collapsed 
and someone else is doing his 
telephoning for him... 


Then, there’s the visit Owen 
D. Young made to the White 
House. The President couldn’t 
even talk, he just babbled in- 
coherently! The General 
Electric chairman stood it as 
long as he could. Then, terri- 
fied and disgusted, he grabbed 
his hat and rushed away... 

So the President’s | still 
sane, eh? .How about Sena- 
tor Borah? Didn’t he find 
Roosevelt in his study one 
day — cutting out paper 
dolls? ?!! 


Op TALEs: It’s a game as 
old as history—and one of 
the easiest to play: slander 
the big ones; they’re too busy 
to sue for libel. 

No President of the Unit- 
ed States has escaped the sting of acid 
tongues. Whispers linked George Wash- 
ington and Mary Gibbons. He “main- 
tained her genteelly . . . at the North 
River” in New York. Through her his 
war plans got into Tory hands. The tale 
flourished, though no one ever succeeded 
in identifying Mary Gibbons. 

Rumor branded Thomas Jefferson an 
atheist. Melancholy over the Civil War 
drove Abraham Lincoln insane. Grover 
Cleveland got drunk and beat his wife. 
Theodore Roosevelt was drunk and 
crazy, Woodrow Wilson crazy and over- 
sexed. During. Warren Harding’s 30 
years in politics, a fanciful story of 
Negro ancestry pursued him. Calvin 
Coolidge mistreated his wife. 

Herbert Hoover’s defamers’ logic ran 
something like this: Hoover is Presi- 
dent; a depression swamps the country. 
Therefore Hoover (a) is a British sub- 
ject; (b) scuttled into a bombproof 
shelter with women and children during 
the Boxer Rebellion in China; (c) sold 
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out to the Chinese; 
mining associates. 


(d) sold out his 


More TAtes: In the past the venom 
swept over the man in the White House 
but usually spared his family. Not so 
with the Roosevelts. They have received 
wider public notice than any previous 
First Family. As a result, slanders ed- 
dy about the sons as well as the father: 

James took his insurance salesman’s 
brief case into a Boston banker’s office. 
The banker didn’t want any insurance. 
James gently suggested that perhaps 
the banker likewise didn’t want the 
RFC loan to his bank, about to go 
through in Washington. 

A conservative Republican Back Bay 
matron heard that story at a dinner 
party. She disliked Roosevelt, but hated 
malicious falsehood. So she telephoned 
the banker, got him out of bed, and 
made her guests line up and listen to 
his denial of the tale. 

Hostile imaginations nourished Frank- 
lin Jr.’s several auto-driving violations 
into a lusty plant: the Roosevelts are 
flat broke because they had to pass out 
$50,000 to relatives of a woman killed 
by young Franklin’s car. 


Facts: This month Stanley High, 
young NBC news broadcaster, picked 
up an earful of the whisperings. He 
hot-footed to the capital and talked to 
correspondents, men-about-Washington, 
and finally President Roosevelt himself. 
Before High could deliver his message 
over the air, Arthur Krock broke the 
story in his column on The New York 
Times editorial page. 

Some of the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
correspondent’s dispatches vexed the 
White House, and some things said 
about him at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
got under his skin. But last week the 
White House appreciated his column. 
Krock leaned over backward to be 
friendly: 

“The only facts ... are simple and 
not sensational. It is hot. The Presi- 
dent and Congress are tired . . . The 
general of the New Deal’s forces, un- 
der pressure and adversity, has revealed 
again some of the administrative and 
political weaknesses which character- 
ized him as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy and as Governor. But he is just 
the same Franklin Roosevelt.” 

High followed with his radio inter- 


pretation: 
“The shrewdest newspaper man I met 


June, 1932—July, 1935: A Record of Roosevelt Moods From Nomination to Today 








today declared that the country right 
now has the best and most alert mind 
in the White House that it’s had since 
the day of Roosevelt the First.” 


LauGaTeER: Krock and High, between 
them, brought the subject formally tc 
public notice. Thereupon Francis Ste- 
phenson, The Associated Press’s ban- 
tam-weight White House reporter, took 
the matter right back to headquarters. 

“Mr. President,” he chirped from his 
front-row position at the semi-weekly 
press conference, “are you feeling in a 
little bad health?” 

The President toyed with his long 
cigarette holder, then leaned back in 
his chair and laughed. Back to the 
roomful of correspondents he tossed the 
question. How did they think he 
looked ? 

“Okay from here,” Stephenson called 
back. 

White House correspondents general- 
ly consider that Mr. Roosevelt has 
borne the wear and tear of office better 
than any recent President. 

Scandalmongers proclaim the _ re- 
porters mere dupes. The President’s 
enemies likewise ignore the universal 
medical opinion that infantile paralysis 
once cured, leaves no pain, never pro- 
gresses, and has absolutely no effect on 
the mind. 


On the day of Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion for Governor of New York in 1928, 
Alfred E. Smith explained his old 
friend’s only disability as lack of mus- 
cular control of his legs. “But the 
answer to that is that a Governor does 
not have to be an acrobat . . The 
work of the Governorship is brain work.” 


Likewise the Presidency. But the 
present Whispering Chain has the dan- 
ger of increasing uncertainty. To die- 
hard scandal-eaters, the more corre- 
spondents insist the President is men- 
tally, physically, and emotionally 
sound, the more suspicious it all looks. 

So the President has decided to 
spike the rumors. As soon as Con- 
gress adjourns, he will head West. He 
plans to dedicate Boulder Dam and 
visit the San Diego exposition. At 
Milwaukee he has a tentative engage- 
ment to address Young Democrats Aug. 
23. Between these formal engagements, 
he will smile and wave from the obser- 
vation platform of his trains to crowds 
in scores of towns. Doubters may stare 
their fill. 
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HEAT: 


Capital Swelters; Dr. Copeland Prescribes 


For Weary Congressmen: Complete Change and Rest 


Winds blow through New. York City 
with an average velocity of 17 miles an 
hour. But Washington breezes average 
only 7. The screen-like hills encircling 
the capital shunt breezes into upper air 
currents. 

Last week leaves hung motionless 
and dogs panted listlessly. Washing- 
ton’s mercury climbed: Monday, 81; 
Tuesday, 87; Wednesday, 90; Thursday, 
92; Friday, 96. The 21 Senators—18 of 
them Democrats—with air-conditioned 
offices, got many visits from less lucky 
colleagues. 

Mr. Roosevelt, one of the first in 
Washington to install air-conditioning, 
also had the advantage of synthetic 
breezes. Seven Cabinet officers—Farley, 
Hull, Ickes, Morgenthau, Roper, Swan- 
son, and Wallace—cheerfully worked at 
desks benefited by cooling apparatus. 
The machine in Labor Secretary Per- 
kins’s office refused to function. She 
and Secretary of War Dern, whose of- 
fice lacks modern equipment, had to 
swelter like most Republicans. 

Legislators’ dispositions curdled, de- 
spite air-cooled House and Senate cham- 
bers. ‘°“Fact-delving committeemen 
pressed three hearings: UTILITIES, 
TAXES, and VIRGIN ISLANDS (see below). 

Heat and work-strain cracked nerves. 
Repartee became waspish. Royal S. 
Copeland, doctor-Senator, prescribed: 

“If I had my way I would have Con- 
gress adjourn tomorrow. I have seen 
too many operations fail because the 
doctors were tired. I am afraid Con- 
gress is getting in that condition and 
that its operations will fail.” 

The Senator’s office is not air-con- 
ditioned. 

* 


UTILITIES: How Much Was Spent 
On White Rock and Propaganda? 


“String him up!” 

A gaunt form swung gently in the 
wind. By the light of a Main Street 
lamp the placard on the figure’s chest 
read: “Traitor.” 


Thus last week citizens of Lubec, 


Maine, hanged Representative Ralph 
O. Brewster, Maine Republican—in 
effigy. 


Lubec stands at the terminal point of 
the Federal project for the huge Passa- 
maquoddy tidal dam. Foes of private 
power interests hope the dam’s com- 
pletion will smash the State’s power 
ring. 

As Governor of Maine from 1925 to 
1929, Brewster consistently battled the 
Insull forces. Two weeks ago as Con- 
gressman, the ex-Governor voted 
against the Death Sentence abolishing 
utilities holding companies within seven 
years. Possibly by this action he had 
handicapped Quoddy’s future! Lubec 
gave him short shrift. 


In Washington, too, Brewster found 
no peace. From the House floor he ac- 
cused the Administration of attempting 
to coerce him into supporting its anti- 
holding company bill. Swiftly the House 
Rules Committee moved to investigate 
charges of lobbying raised against both 
utilities and the White House. Testi- 
mony at the hearings made Brewster 
squirm more painfully than hanging in 
effigy. 

Boldly the Maine Representative 
named his menacer—Thomas G. Cor- 
coran, co-author of the holding com- 
pany bill, and contact man between 
White House and Capitol Hill. Brew- 
ster raged: Corcoran had threatened 
loss of the Quoddy project if Brew- 
ster voted against the Death Sentence. 


On the stand, the President’s fiery, 








Irish-Yankee Bright Young Man cate- 
gorically denied such pressure. His 
words flowed as fast as he could spout 
them: Brewster had supported the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Utilities Bill without 
question—until assured of support for 
Quoddy. Then suddenly Brewster had 
changed camps. He confessed to Cor- 
coran that power interests .in his State 
had grown too strong for him to buck. 
A “delicate” situation compelled him to 
abandon the Death Sentence. 

Corcoran admitted he blew up. If 
Brewster was capable of such “treach- 
ery,” the Administration could no long- 
er depend upon him to protect Quoddy’s 
best interests: “From now on you can’t 
expect me to trust you.” 

“Then,” Corcoran went on, “Mr. 
Brewster said: ‘I thought I would go 
back to my hotel and not be present 
at all during the voting.’”’ 

In the House committee room Brew- 
ster leaned forward crimson with rage. 
At the witness he shouted: “You’re a 
liar!” 

Chairman John J. O’Connor slammed 


“Dales 
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Publicity-Loving Representative Gassaway Worked the Old Sun-fried Egg Stunt 
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HARRIS & EWING PHOTOS 


Sam Rayburn, Utilities Bill Sponsor; Benjamin Cohen and T. G. Corcoran, Its Authors 


down his gavel. Above the din Corcor- 
an yelled back: ‘“‘We’ll see whether I’m 
a liar!” 


Quickly the hearing adjourned. Mem- 
bers departed for the House floor. There 
they pondered another power issue— 
the revised TVA bill (see page 32). 


Two days later Dr. Ernest Gruening 
of the Interior Department brought 
strong evidence against Brewster. The 
former editor of The Portland (Maine) 
Evening News and The Nation maga- 
zine had witnessed the Brewster-Cor- 
coran incident. Yes, he had heard 
everything. Corcoran’s version was the 
true account. This time Brewster called 
nobody a liar. 


All week the bogey of lobby scandals 
cast a dark shadow over the utilities 
anti-Death Sentence drive. The House 
Rules Committee voted a subpoena on 
the records of the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington power lobby headquarters, 
to learn how much money utilities spent 
on “White Rock and propaganda.” To 
probe lobbyists in general, the Senate 
appropriated $50,000 and authorized 


the employment of G-Men to ferret out 
culprits. 

Utilities agents put up a bold front 
before the Senate hearing, conducted by 
Senator Hugo L. Black of Alabama, 
arch-inquisitor of lobbies. Philip H. 
Gadsen admitted the good fight had 
cost his Committee of Public Utility 
Executives $301,865. Total expenses of 
all Death Sentence enemies, he esti- 
mated, rose to a million. But he saw no 
injustice—merely an attempt to offset 
the Administration’s own “terrific 
bombardment.” Next day Gadsen pro- 
tested the rifling of his personal papers 
by Senate lobby investigators. Mean- 
while the amended Wheeler-Rayburn 
Bill went into joint conference. The 
Senate stood pledged to the Death Sen- 
tence. But the House had voted to 
make abolition of utilities holding com- 
panies permissive, not mandatory. 

Would the House change its mind? 
If the lobby inquiry could lay bare 
enough corruption, Representatives 
might gain new courage and swallow 
the President’s anti-utilities pill with- 
out further protest. 


HARRIS & EWING 


Congressman Sabath and Chairman O’Connor Investigated Utilities Lobbies 


TAXES: Witness Would Abolish 
President, Cabinet, and House 


“I don’t think Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has any opinion on Monday which he 
has on the following Thursday. I think 
that President Roosevelt is morally 
deficient.” 

The House Ways and Means Subcom- 
mittee gasped. Many witnesses had as- 
sailed the President’s Wealth-Tax Bill 
during the public hearings last week. 
But it remained for H. E. Miles, repre- 
senting the Fair Tariff League, to re- 
flect on Mr. Roosevelt’s character. 

First to find his voice was Represent- 
ative John W. McCormack: “What did 
you say about the President?” Miles 
calmly repeated the remark and Mc- 
Cormack exploded: 

“We don’t want things like that! You 
ought to be ashamed! I move we ex- 
clude the statement and excuse the 
witness.” 

Uproar filled the room. In vain the 
witness tried to continue. Finally Chair- 
man Robert L. Doughton banged his 
gavel: ‘Witness excused!” 

Hearings on the controversial income 
and inheritance tax bill bumped along 
until the week-end. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau supported the 
measure. It would yield from $118,000,- 
000 to $900,000,000, depending on which 
of 28 Treasury-suggested rate schedules 
Congress adopted. Morgenthau refused 
to make a choice himself. In his esti- 
mation, none of the schedules would 
retard business recovery. 

Except for the Treasury head, the bill 
evoked nearly unanimous opposition. 
Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein of New York 
stood almost alone with a good word for 








THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Agreed with fourteen House leaders to drop 
his ‘“‘must” legislation list except for his 
tax program and the bill to legalize abro- 
gation of gold clauses in government se- 
curities. All other previous ‘“‘must”’ legis- 
lation was put on a “highly desirable’’ list 

In a conference with State directors of the 
PWA called for work for all jobless em- 
ployables during the calendar year 1935. 

Sharply criticized the section in the Omnibus 
3anking Bill, pending in Congress, allow- 
ing banks to participate to a limited de- 
gree on underwriting security issues. 

SENATE: 

Sent Utility Holding Company Bill to con- 
ference with the House, 

Time in debate: 21 hours 21 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed, 278 to 99, controversial amendments 
broadening the powers of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; sent bill to conference 
(see page 32). 

Time in debate: 24 hours 3 minutes. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

State Department appointed Cornelius Van 
H. Engert, expert on Near Eastern affairs 
and Oriental languages, to be Charges 
d’Affaires and Consul General at Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, succeeding George C. 
Hanson. 

Navy Secretary Swanson announced that his 
department was considering asking Con- 
gressional authorization to build one 
dreadnought as part of the 1936-1937 con- 
struction program. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

NRA announced that 20 per cent of its field 
force of 1,200 have been dismissed, with 
another 20 per cent due to go at once. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended July 11) 
Receipts $73,496,088.19 
Expenditures 
RGR onicacccednbebesepn te $1,455,111,414.10 
Deficit, fiscal year.. $342,462,813.09 
Public debt 
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it. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and other organizations 
and individuals bitterly assailed the 
proposal. 

Tired committee members snapped at 
witnesses and each other. Hugo Noren, 
a Pittsburgh merchant, caused the only 
joviality at the hearing. He “would 
abolish the Federal Government, except 
for the Senate and the Supreme Court.” 

Representative Allen Treadway 
laughed: “You would be putting us out 
of a job.” 

That, Noren explained, exactly suited 
his purpose. Chairman Doughton sent 
the witness off with a thundering clap 
of his gavel. 

Saturday the public hearings ended 
and Congressmen breathed easier. Many 
remained irked at the President for in- 
serting the tax bill in the “must” list 
for this session. 


CALL TO ARMs: One feature of the 
tax program big business would not 
take lying down. Alfred Sloan, Gen- 





eral Motors president, sent a letter to 
the corporation’s 415,000 stockholders 
scoring the graduated corporation in- 
come tax, which would hit the giant 
companies hardest. 

Big business, he argued, means mass 
production. To victimize it by taxes 
would endanger the American standard 
of living and assure increased unem- 
ployment. G. M. stockholders, Sloan 
concluded, must persuade Congress not 
to knock recovery into a cocked hat. 


FLOODS: Empire State Suffers 
Its Worst Deluge in 70 Years 


Near Perry City, N. Y., Frank Bris- 
tol lay asleep in a Summer cottage. 
One arm hung limp over the side of the 
bed. Water began lapping against his 
fingers. Higher, still higher. Suddenly 
he snapped awake—the whole room 
was awash! 

In a sleep-dimmed frenzy he roused 


his daughter.and son-in-law. Into their 
arms they bundled Bristol's three 
grandchildren and waded..out. of the 
house. No safety there.» A frothing 
yellow torrent knocked them down and 
swept the children away. The son-in- 
law almost drowned with -them; he 
saved himself by ripping off his shirt 
and tying himself to a tree. 


The flood that swallowed those babies 
last week brought ruin and death to 
7,000 square miles in south central New 
York. It burst from a three-day down- 
pour in the Finger Lakes and Catskill 
Mountain regions and rolled on into 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Mary- 
land. Highways, railroads, bridges, 
and dwellings crumbled under its vi- 
cious power. 


At Ithaca, where Cornell University 
perches on hillsides, twelve persons 
died. Lake Cayuga rose until it covered 
the town’s south end. At Binghamton, 
water reached second stories and took 
sixteen lives. 


Smaller towns suffered greater dam- 


mere meat 
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What the Flood Did to Trumansburg, N. Y. 


age. Looting broke out in Hornell and 
Watkins Glen. National Guardsmen 
and deputy sheriffs received orders to 
shoot Hornelil’s looters on sight. The 
flood wrecked a wine warehouse at 
Hammondsport, in the New York vine- 
yard district. Into the street toppled 
1,200 quarter-ton brandy barrels. Many 
floated into Keuka Lake. Cottagers 
lassoed them from motor boats. 


Fire and thirst chiefly threatened the 
scourged sections. Wrecked mains left 
inhabitants without safe drinking water 
or means of fighting fires. 


At least 57 persons lost their lives 
in swirling wreckage. In New York 
State receding waters in their wake 
left 3,000 families.-homeless and $30,- 
000,000 damage—the most destructive 
Empire State flood since 1865. 


The northeast rarely suffers such an 
extreme disaster. In the worst, eight 
years ago, Vermont rivers overflowed 
and carried 120 persons to their death. 
But the same year the great Mississippi 


flood drowned several hundred and 
caused $270,000,000 property loss. 
China leads the world in flood damage; 
the Hwang-Ho River set a record in 
1887 by taking 900,000 lives. 

Last week the Hwang-Ho - and 
Yangtse basins boiled over again, 
drowning more than 10,000 Chinese and 
threatening 2,000,000 with famine. Day 
and night Hankow’s 1,600,000 inhabi- 
tants rushed sacks of mud to raise 
dikes to a 54-foot level, 3 feet above the 
surly Yangtse.. They feared more dis- 
aster. Next week the annual thaw in 
snow-covered Tibetan mountains will 
set China’s “Long Dragon” roaring 
again. 


PIRACY: Shotgun and Automatic 
Instead of Cutlass and Musket 


Water taxis nightly speed fortune- 
seeking Californians four miles off the 
Long Beach shore. On Gamblers Row 
—outside State police jurisdiction— 


o ty» 
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WIDE WORLD 


several ships offer the chance for quick 
riches. 

Most nighthawks go to the Monte 
Carlo. The profusely lighted ex-tank- 
er’s 310-foot 2,700-ton hull bulks biggest 
and brightest of the gambling craft. 
She offers pleasure seekers faro, rou- 
lette, black jack, dice, or chuckaluck 
wheels—and a 100-foot bar where losers 
may lose more in drowning their sor- 
rows. 

In the last three years the Monte 
Carlo has made a neat profit for her 
owners. They suffered only an oc- 
casional annoyance: two police raids 
interrupted business until courts dis- 
missed charges. Three murders on other 
gambling boats caused Turner no 
trouble; what they cost Gamblers’ Row 
in good-will they paid back in glamour. 
But last week predatory instinct popped 
up in more costly torm. 

At 3 o’clock one morning, the last 
patron had departed shoreward. Into 
the Monte Carlo’s safe J. M. Keller 
began counting $22,000 in cash and 
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$10,000 in watches, rings, and diamond- 
studded bracelets pledged for losses. 
Seamen switched off the  tanker’s 
string of electric lights; and early 
morning mist wrapped itself around the 
craft. 

Suddenly a voice cut Keller’s count- 
ing short: “Stick ’em up and be quiet.” 
Automatics and sawed-off shotguns 
held by four masked men gave empha- 
sis to the command. On deck the in- 
vaders had chained thirteen janitors 
and bartenders together. 

Deftly the thieves looted the strong- 
box, heaved their booty over the side, 
and disappeared into the fog in the 32- 
foot white fishing boat Nolia. 

Technically they had committed 
piracy on the high seas because the 
Monte Carlo lay more than three 
nautical miles off shore. 

Federal officials started pursuit. They 
found the Nolia half-sunk from a hole 
punched in her bottom in an attempt 
to scuttle her and hide her identity. 
They held her owner, L. V. (Shorty) 
Eveans, for questioning. In a Long 
Beach parking station they caught two 
men carrying pistols and sawed-off 
shotguns similar to the pirates’. 

Finally the Federal agents asked 
Long Beach police to watch for the 
men who robbed the ship the police 
would like to capture if they legally 
could. 


ae 
POSTOFFICE: Farley Grants a 


Favor and Hopes for Some Hair 


Long ago the Pennsylvania Railroad 
passed up Lincoln, Ind. Trains 
whammed through the town without 
stopping and threw off ever dwindling 
mail sacks for Lincoln’s 75 inhabi- 
tants. Last Spring, James A. Farley 
issued an order abolishing its post- 
office. 

Indignation exploded in the little 
Middle Western town. From her big 
frame house near the church, Emma 
Watkins organized her neighbors in a 
solid block of protest. Then she en- 
listed Everett Watkins, her Lincoln- 
born nephew and Washington corre- 
spondent for The Indianapolis Star, to 
give the Postmaster General a piece of 
her mind. 

In his Washington office, Farley 
chuckled. He read Watkins’s note: 
“This is a serious matter ... Our best 
village orators, including my Aunt 
Emma, are voicing mighty sentiments 
. . . Take away our postoffice and we 
would have no place to go. Our barber 
shop is open only on Saturdays. (On 
other days our barber, Winfield Elkins, 
is Lincoln’s paperhanger, painter, and 
plumber.) But if you fail us—well you 
would be pretty sure to lose the last of 
the few remaining hairs on your head 
. . » You have the opportunity to be- 
come the hero of my birthplace if only 
you spare our postoffice.” 

Farley chose a heroic course. He 
wrote in reply: “The attitude of the 
public on the bonus question and the 
reaction to the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA .. . fade into insignifi- 
cance ... I, too, was born in a small 
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Paul Yates: He Feels St. Thomas 


Hus One Paul Too Many 


HARRIS & EWING 
Judge Wilson: a Senate Commit- 
tee Ponders Retransplanting Him 


town—Grassy Point, N. Y.... But I 
doubt very much wnether we have any- 
one who could match your Aunt Emma 
“In return for having done what you 
requested ... you might... suggest 
some way for me to secure a few more 
hairs on the top of my bald head. I 
will never wear a toupee. I am going 
to send (my photograph) to the post- 
master, with the suitable autograph 
thereon.” 

Last week Lincoln citizens crowded 
into Nora Kitchell’s filling-station-gen- 
eral - store - postoffice. Ceremoniously, 
she hung a large framed photograph 
of Farley bearing the green-ink in- 
scription: “To Nora Kitchell, Postmas- 
ter of Lincoln, with best wishes of Jim 
Farley of Grassy Point.” In bold white 
letters across the general store’s false 
front a painter daubed: “LINCOLN POST- 
OFFICE—THANKS TO JIM FARLEY.” 


VIRGIN ISLANDS: Investigation 
Blows Up With Only Soft ‘Pop’ 


Last week the Senate’s investigation 
into Gov. Paul M. Pearson’s adminis- 
tration of the Virgin Islands exploded. 
Harold L. Ickes, phlegmatic Secretary 
of the Interior, was among those singed. 

The Secretary himself started the 
row. Early in the week at a press con- 
ference he demanded the resignation of 
Federal Judge T. Webber Wilson for 
“judicial misconduct.” The drawling ex- 
Congressman from Mississippi, a Jus- 
tice Department appointee, is remov- 
able at the Attorney General’s discre- 
tion. Homer Cummings, however, 
thought “I ought not to comment on 
the situation.” 


BuiasTs: Following Ickes’s charges, 
Senator Millard E. Tydings, investigat- 
ing committee chairman, called a 45- 
minute secret conference. Then, as the 
open hearing resumed, he let out a blast 
against “intimidation” of witnesses. He 
mentioned the recent fist-fight between 
Paul Yates, star witness against his 
former boss, Pearson, and Robert S. 
Allen, columnist-partner of Pearson’s 
son, Drew. Yates appeared at hearings 
with a blackened eye and adhesive 
patches on his forehead. 

Ross Collins, representing Ickes, 
bounced to his feet: “There has been 
no intimidation from the Interior De- 
partment.” 

At this point George S. Robinson, 
United States Attorney for the Virgin 
Islands, handed Tydings a letter. The 
chairman’s face flushed. Through rage- 
clenched teeth he asked why Secretary 
Ickes couldn’t wait for the anti-Pearson 
group to finish testifying before inject- 
ing a defense. But the letter he kept to 
himself. 

Next day Ickes made it public. It 
charged the committee with ‘“white- 
washing” Judge Wilson. Because Tyd- 
ings had refused Ickes permission to 
cross-examine witnesses, it said, “it is 
not to be wondered at that perjured 
testimony has crept into the record.” 

Tydings wrote a blast in return: “It 
would be far better, Mr. Secretary, if 
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you... put your own house in order 
pefore intruding your unwelcome per- 
son into purely legislative matters... 
You have the effrontery to tell me... 
how to conduct a fair hearing when you 
don’t even know the definition of the 
word ‘fairness’. . .” 


PEACE? The President took one look 
at his New York Times next morning 
and sent for Ickes. He sat up in bed 
half an hour talking with him. 


After the Secretary left, Mr. Roose- 
velt called in Tydings, Senate Majority 
Leader Joseph T. Robinson, and Pat 
Harrison, Mississippi Senator who spon- 
sored Judge Wilson’s appointment. 

Later, both sides refused to disclose 
what the President told them. But Tyd- 
ings appeared unexpectedly before his 
committee, interrupting Senator Wil- 
liam H. King’s examination of Yates. 
The Chairman conferred hurriedly with 
his colleagues, then adjourned the hear- 
ing. 

Washington speculated. No doubt the 
President had decided to settle the con- 
troversy in his own way. But would he 
oust Governor Pearson or Judge Wil- 
son? Or both? 

Secretary Ickes, after a second con- 
ference with his boss, denied they had 
discussed the Virgin Islands at all. 
Would he “smoke a pipe of peace with 
Senator Tydings?” Ickes grinned: “I 
haven’t smoked a pipe in years, but I 
have an ivory cigarette holder.” 


He took it with him to a week-end 
conclave of Democratic leaders at the 
Jefferson Island Club in Chesapeake 
Bay (see page 11). But he left it in 
the dressing room when he went to take 
a swim side by side with Ickes. 

A crab finished the peace-making job 
Mr. Roosevelt began. It fixed its 
pincers on Ickes’s leg. 

At the first squeal, Tydings came 
thrashing through the water to the 
rescue. He shook the crab off. The 
two men came out of the water drip- 
ping, but buddies. 


ROOSEVELTS: Pastor Deplores 
President’s Sunday Junkets 


Ostensibly for a week-end of fishing, 
Mr. Roosevelt sailed on the ungainly 
Presidential yacht, Sequoia, to Jeffer- 
son Island, Democratic Senators’ play- 
ground-club 15 miles southeast of An- 
napolis. Almost all the New Deal’s 
high command went along. 

Observers saw more than fishing as 
the object—deep talk on how to pour 
oil on troubled Congressional waters. 


In Des Plaines, Ill., the Rev. Dr. I. M. 
Hargett complained: “I wish the Presi- 
dent would not make such a pleasure 
day of Sunday ... President Roosevelt 
attends church less than any other of 
our recent Presidents.” 


® Last week The New York Herald 
Tribune put at the head of its editorial 
page the President’s oath of office, to 
“preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 
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Ickes: He Hasn’t Smoked a Pipe in 
Years But He Has an Ivory Holder 


Beneath, it quoted the following sen- 
tence from Mr. Roosevelt’s letter to 
Rep. Samuel Hill of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, urging passage 
of the Guffey Coal Bill: “I hope your 
committee will not permit doubt as to 
the constitutionality, however reason- 
able, to block the suggested legisla- 
tion.” 


® In 1930, James Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s eldest son, started a successful 
insurance selling career in Boston. Two 
years later he sold New England’s larg- 
est policy—$2,500,000—to George W. 
Hill, American Tobacco Co. president. 

Last week he announced a new job. 
Stockholders of the National Grain 
Yeast Corp. of Belleville, N. J., elected 
him president—at 27. He will try to 
boost the company’s $125,000-a-month 
business. 

The company insists it sells yeast 
only. to bakers—not brewers. Mr. 
Roosevelt denied a rumor that Waxey 
Gordon, racketeer now in jail, had an 
interest in the business. 

He likes his new job “very well. I’m 
working six days a week now and will 
work seven pretty soon, I guess.” 


GOP: Crusaders Abuse New Deal 


For Putting Posterity in Debt 


Some 1,100 Republican Crusaders 
last week got together for a political 
convention in Cleveland. But Mayor 
Harry L. Davis, one of the GOP liber- 
als’ leading members, couldn’t miss a 
baseball game. He sent a deputy to 
open the meeting. 

Delegates from six Central States 
decided they must “show the people of 
America... that the Republican Party 
has a heart.” They whooped with joy 
as speakers lambasted the Roosevelt 
administration. They pointed the finger 
of scorn at the “spendthrift party” for 
piling up huge debts on future genera- 
tions. 

Then the Crusaders passed a reso- 
lution for immediate cash payment of 
$2,100,000,000 veterans’ adjusted com- 
pensation certificates. They didn’t go 
into the question of how many genera- 
tions of taxpayers it would take to pay 
off this sum, 


* 
FARMER-LABOR: Coxey’s Army 


Leader Nominated for President 


In Omaha, Neb., one day last week 
the thermometer climbed to 98 degrees. 
The enthusiasm of a handful of Farmer- 
Labor party convention delegates ran 
high, too. With a rousing cheer they 
nominated “General” Jacob S. Coxey of 
Massillon, Ohio, as their 1936 presi- 
dential candidate. 

The 81 year-old veteran who led 
Coxey’s army into Washington in 1894 
offered a quick solution to the country’s 
problems: $50,000,000,000 inflation to 
give each unemployed man and woman 
$100. In the 1932 election Coxey re- 
ceived 7,309 votes. 
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ETHIOPIA: Addis Ababa Fears Its League Dues 


Bought a Gold Brick; Only Help Offers Unofficial 


Five hundred sweltering men, wom- 
en, and children last week crowded 
around the little iron-roofed shed that 
serves Addis Ababa as a railroad sta- 
tion. Yelling Somali, Hindu, and Arab 
porters fought for their luggage. For- 
eigners, including 100 American mis- 
sionaries and teachers, were getting out 
of Ethiopia while the getting was good. 

Two dinky locomotives puffed up 
with two special trains to carry the 
exodus to Jibouti, French Somaliland. 
Into one of the cars black-gowned 
Catholic nuns herded a party of little 
girls, dusky daughters of Italian fathers 
and Ethiopian mothers. 

They came from the Maria della Con- 
solata Mission boarding school that 
the nuns had just closed. Armed guards 
accompanied the children. A _ corre- 
spondent asked an Italian official why 
the children rated such protection. He 
replied: “They are the future mothers 
of a new and more ennobled generation 
that is going to inhabit the country 
that was called Ethiopia.” 


SETBACK: The same day in a cool 
Netherlands seaside resort, the Italo- 
Ethiopian Conciliation Commission con- 
tinued its hopeless task, started July 4. 
At Scheveningen, Gaston Jeze, French 
counsellor to Ethiopia, coldly announced 
that one “frontier” clash had occurred 
60 miles within the African kingdom’s 
borders. At this the two Italian mem- 
bers flew into a rage. The arbitrators 
adjourned—leaving unsettled the dis- 
putes that gave Mussolini an excuse to 
embark on his military adventure. 

The commissioners—among them Pit- 
man Benjamin Potter, American edu- 
cator—could only hand the quarrel 
back to Rome and Addis Ababa. 
Emperor Haile Selassie immediately 


Harlem Recruits; No Posters but Plenty of Guns in Addis Ababa 


emphasized the “extreme urgency” of 
intervention by the League of Nations’ 
Council. Simultaneously, he protested 
against the current international arms 
embargo as a violation of the 1930 
treaty. The pact, signed at Paris, 
authorized Ethiopia to import muni- 
tions for self-defense. 

Yet—reputedly at Italy’s request— 
Britain, France, Czechoslavakia, Den- 
mark, and Belgium have banned arms 
shipments to Addis Ababa. Last week 
a Brussels newspaper charged that Il 
Duce, who can produce his own mu- 
nitions, had reimbursed Belgian manu- 
facturers handsomely for their lost prof- 
its. 

Stuneé: Geneva officials maintained 
the Lion of Judah’s message required 
no immediate—and embarrassing— 
Council session. Italy had threatened 
to walk out of the League if it inter- 
fered. Other big powers hung back. 
The international apathy extended even 
to Britain. 

Nevertheless, Joseph Avenol, the 
League’s engaging French secretary- 
general, looked on London as his best 
bet. There he argued with Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Foreign Secretary, who had just 
emerged from a conference with King 
George. He also tackled Prime Minis- 
ter Stanley Baldwin. 

He persuaded the Britons to agree to 
a Council meeting July 25. But they 
would make no promises to take a 
positive stand against Italian aggres- 
sion. Ethiopians felt their membership 
dues to the League—$213,180 since 
they joined in 1923—had bought a gold 
brick. 

“TOLERANCE”: Two days later Sir 


Samuel hoisted up his lean frame in 
the House of Commons to deliver a 


KEYSTONE 
Desert Sentinels Scan 
the Distance for Trouble 


Cabinet-approved speech on British 
foreign policy. Laborites waited grim- 
ly. They suspected the Government, 
faced with a general election before 
November, 1936, would pussyfoot. 

Sir Samuel began with a plea for “a 
little more good nature, a little more 
common sense, and a little more of the 
kindly tolerance that we believe has 
been one of the best characteristics of 
the British people.” In this benevolent 
mood he turned first to the Anglo-Ger- 
man naval agreement. 

He described the pact limiting Ger- 
many’s navy to 35 per cent of Britain’s, 
as beneficial to all naval powers, includ- 
ing aggrieved France. Then he voiced 
hope for early conclusion of the pro- 
posed Eastern European and Danubian 
security pacts and the projected accord 
to end air raids. Finally he got around 
to the main subject of his address: 

“We have always understood 
Italy’s desire for oversea expansion 

. But are the facts that Italy needs 
expansion and that complaints have 
been made against the Abyssinian 
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INTERNATIONAL 
General Graziani Commands 
the Italian Army in Africa 


Government sufficient cause for plung- 
ing into war?” 

Without answering the question, Sir 
Samuel indicated Britain would work 
for peace through the League or the 
1906 treaty. At that time Britain, 
France, and Italy decided it was to 
their common interest to maintain 
Ethiopia’s independence. They also 
agreed that infringement of Ethiopia’s 
sovereignty would entitle each of the 
three to save her own stake. 


The Foreign Secretary denied Brit- 
ain was massing troops in colonies ad- 
joining Ethiopia or that she had asked 
France to join an economic blockade 
against Italy. 


GESTURE: Most Britons appeared 
satisfied with the policy Sir Samuel 
enunciated. But thousands of Ameri- 
cans panned Washington for so prompt- 
ly rejecting Ethiopia’s appeal for mor- 
al support. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull found 
an opportunity to backtrack a little. 
The Italian Ambassador, preparing to 








leave for Rome, called to discuss trade 
agreements. 

Augusto Rosso settled his stocky fig- 
ure in one of Hull’s leather-covered 
chairs. Then he got an earful of Amer- 
ica’s concern about the African crisis. 
Hull mentioned the Kellogg-Briand 
anti-war pact and urged a peaceful 
settlement. 

Next day Hull conferred with Sir 
Ronald Lindsay and Andre de La- 
boulaye, Ambassadors from Britain 
and France, signatories of the pact 
which Italy, Ethiopia, and the United 
States also signed. Spokesmen later in- 
sisted Washington had not invoked the 
treaty, as Ethiopia requested. In New 
York Monday, the Committee for Ethi- 
copia began circulation of 500,000 copies 
of a petition asking President Roose- 
velt to invoke the pact. The Rt. Rev. 
George Ashton Oldham, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Albany; George 
W. Wickersham, former United States 
Attorney General, and other prominent 
citizens lent support. 

In Grasse, France, Hal du Berrier, 
former American commercial pilot, an- 
nounced he had recruited twelve flyers 
for an Ethiopian air corps. 

Meanwhile Mussolini called out 32,- 
000 additional troops for African serv- 
ice. Simultaneously, he ordered 800,- 
000 men to get ready to maneuver 
near the Austrian border—as a warn- 
ing to another dictator who dreams 
of expansion. 


GERMANY: Fuehrer Loses Piper 
Who Wouldn’t Play His Tunes 


To coordinate music in the Third 
Reich, Germany chose Richard Strauss, 
regarded by many as the world’s great- 
est living composer. But during the 
21 months of his tenure, the tall, 
stooped old man refused to be co- 
ordinated himself. 

As librettist for his latest opera, “The 
Silent Woman,” he chose a Jew, the 
biographer Stefan Zweig. Nazi extrem- 
ists raged. For eleven months they 
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Ethiopia Stands Watch Against the Italian Invader in Africa 


blocked the production. The premiere 
finally took place in Dresden June 24. 
But those distinguished music patrons, 
Adolf Hitler, Gen. Wilhelm Goering, 
and Paul Joseph Goebbels, president of 
the Reich Culture Chamber—conspicu- 
ously shunned it. 

Last week the 71-year-old creator of 
“Till Eulenspiegel” and “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” resigned as president of the 
Reich Music Chamber and the League 
of German Composers. Few believed 
the reasons he gave: his age and ill 
health. 


CHINA: Nanking Offers Another 


Sacrifice on Altar of Peace 


Two years ago Tu Chung-yuan, 
wealthy chinaware manufacturer, got 
a chance to indulge his journalistic bent. 
The Nanking Government suppressed 
The Life Weekly, Shanghai opposition 
magazine, and banished its editor from 
China. Tu took it over, renamed the 
periodical New Life Weekly, and 
dropped the quarrel with Nanking. 

Last May the sprightly little maga- 
zine ran an article entitled “Gossip 
About Emperors.” In the Chinese 
equivalent of The New Yorker style it 
dealt with the Hapsburg pretenders and 
the rulers of Britain, Italy, Manchukuo, 
and Japan. It maintained emperors 
had outlived their usefulness. Toward 
Emperor Hirohito, it stuck tongue in 
cheek: 

“Though all the State affairs are car- 
ried on under the name of the Emperor, 
yet the real ruling class of Japan con- 
sists of the Japanese Army and the 
capitalists ... Japan has to maintain 
the obsolete imperial system for the 
sake of toning down internal disputes 
and troubles among different classes. 
Therefore, the Emperor is a great help 
to the Japanese ruling class. 

“According to our knowledge, the 
Japanese Emperor is a biologist, but be- 
cause of hereditary reasons has had to 
mount the throne. Were he not the Em- 
peror, he would be a highly successful 
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scientist. We consider this a great loss 
to the cause of science.” 

A month later Japanese war lords 
handed Nanking one of their frequent 
lists of demands. They included prompt 
punishment of Tu. Last week before 
three judges of the Kiangsu High Court, 
Tu faced charges of publishing an in- 
sult to the Emperor. 

Among spectators in the crowded 
court room appeared an attache of the 
Japanese Embassy. Word spread that 
the court intended to railroad Tu. Its 
second branch had denied his legal right 
to three hearings on a criminal charge. 
Two hundred Chinese students mur- 
mured angrily. 

Tu protested innocence: he had been 
out of town at publication time; he 
knew nothing about the piece until 
he saw it in print. The judges deliber- 
ated less than ten minutes. Then they 
imposed maximum sentence—fourteen 
months in jail. 

“There is no justice in China!” crie 
Tu. Students roared “Down with Jap- 
anese imperialism!’ They showered 
the room with Communist leaflets and 
surged toward the Japanese attache. 
Promptly he and several countrymen 
departed. 

Japanese Embassy spokesmen talked 
of demanding further atonement. To 
the nation Nanking flashed a worried 
message: Chinese must refrain from 
circulating any report about the trial 
“likely to hurt the feelings of the Jap- 
anese people.” 


& 
BRITAIN: Labor Aims Brickbat 
At Baldwin and Hits MacDonald 


Last week Laborites staged an im- 
promptu anti-Ramsay MacDonald spree. 
Paradoxically the situation came of 
their plan to attack Stanley Baldwin’s 
regime at what they seemed to consider 
it weakest point, unemployment. But 
on the debate’s eve the Cabinet—which 
sets the time for any proposed censure 
vote—issued figures that robbed the 
contemplated test of its strength. 

The new government put unemploy- 
ment as of June 24 at 2,000,110—188,000 
less than the corresponding 1934 figure 
—Britain’s best showing in five years! 

Laborites nevertheless put up a fight. 
A member from Wales, George Daggar 
—who confines his speeches to unem- 
ployment relief theories—brought for- 
mer Premier MacDonald into the ora- 
torical brawl. 

“The passing of a Prime Minister will 
do no harm ... Some of us would like 
to read the news in the paper that he 
had done the best thing—that is, gone 
out and hanged himself.” 

Up jumped John McGovern in Dag- 
gar’s support. The irascible Glasgow 
member rang in Hollywood: “The gov- 
ernment has been run by Laurel and 
Hardy. They have changed places and 
Hardy is now taking Laurel’s salary. 
Then they have brought in a member of 
the late Prime Minister’s family—they 
have brought in Jackie Coogan .. .” 

Laborites grinned. Last month, after 
Baldwin plumped his stout figure into 
his thin predecessor’s Downing Street 
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chair, he gave MacDonald’s 34-year-old 
son, Malcolm, the Colonial portfolio. 

But the Government got the last 
laugh. It swamped the censure motion 
450 to 76. 

Nevertheless, the following day 
George Lansbury returned to attack 
MacDonald, his old friend: ‘If any local 
council had taken two of its members 
and given them relatively the same posi- 
tions, there would have been an instant 
uproar in Parliament and Premier Mac- 
Donald himself would have protested as 
loudly as anyone.” 


A voice cried out that Malcolm’s 
$25,000 post represented the price of his 
father’s resignation. Baldwin, until now 
calm as a martyr, lost his patience: “It 
is not true!” 


ERIN: Orange and Green Refight 
Bloody 1690 Battle of Boyne 


At a river in eastern Ireland, two 
armies fought. King James II, last of 
the Catholic Stuarts, fled. At the Bat- 
tle of the Boyne—1690—King William 
III, former Prince of Orange, kept Brit- 
ain safe for Protestantism. 


But every year on July 12 Irishmen 
fight the battle over again. Orange- 
men cry: “To hell with the Pope!” 
Catholics yell back “To hell with the 
King!” 

Last week more than 40,000 Orange- 
men gathered in Belfast to celebrate. 
They cheered the King, and damned 
Eamon de Valera. Late at night, as the 
merrymakers turned homeward with 
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wilted orange lilies in their buttonholes, 
trouble broke out as usual. 

South Irish sympathizers hurled 
stones and bricks. Shots crackled. Po- 
lice had to aim machine guns over the 
rioters’ heads to disperse them. For 
three days the battle flared. Toll: 5 
dead, 74 wounded. 


FRANCE: Army Steals Thunder 
From the Right and the Left 


For weeks France dreaded July 14. 
Right and Left extremists both had 
chosen Bastille Day—the French Fourth 
of July—to test their strength. On his 
ability to keep the peace rested Premier 
Pierre Laval’s political life. 

The day opened with the customary 
military review. From the sculptured 
white horses of marly on the Place de 
la Concorde to the Arch of Triumph at 
the Etoile the Champs-Elysees presented 
a swiftly changing kaleidoscope of 
armed troops. Colonials in white and 
blazing red uniforms followed young 
French conscripts in horizon blue. In- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery joined in 
the greatest military display France 
has seen since the 1919 peace parade. 
Overhead, 600 bombers and pursuit 
planes soared in wild goose formations. 

In the afternoon, Col. Francois de la 
Rocque marched along the broad ave- 
nue with 20,000 members of Fascist 
Croix de Feu and Young Volunteers. 
Tight-lipped and stern, he placed a 
wreath on the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier while 50,000 spectators cried 
“Vive de la Rocque!” 
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Police stood massed in side streets. 
Soldiers waited in their barracks. 

At the eastern end of the city, in the 
great bare square where the Bastille 
once stood, Communists, Socialists, and 
Radical Socialists gathered 200,000 
strong—ten times as many as the Fas- 
cists mustered. The workers marched 
solemnly past the site of the prison de- 
stroyed in 1789. They wore red paper 
Phrygian bonnets, symbol of the Revo- 
lution. 

They chanted the Internationale and 
the Carmagnole—not the Marseillaise. 
The warring factions never met. Noth- 
ing happened. 

Paris returned to the traditional cele- 
bration, dancing in the streets. 


U.S.S.R.: Subway Workers Dug 


Up Ivan the Terrible’s Terrors 


A few crumbling skeletons in a foul 
dungeon below Moscow . . . Subway 
diggers unearthed them last Winter. 
Last week the bones, plus some i6th 
century pitchers and white sand foreign 
to the district, enabled historians to 
identify the torture chamber of Czar 
Ivan the Terrible. 

Ivan, considered insane by modern 
physicians, used to travel by subterran- 
ean passages from his palace to the 
cells where, laughing, he watched his 
victims die. The broad-shouldered, 
hawk-nosed monarch persecuted mer- 
chants and peasants as well as boyars 
—aristocrats. On one day in what is 
now Red Square he killed 120 people 
and no two of them met the same death. 


The Czar boiled some of his enemies 
in water and buried others alive. Oc- 
casionally he urged on his dogs to tear 
his subjects to pieces. A prince refused 
to drink a toast. Ivan drowned him in 
a wine vat. To enliven a banquet, he 
hanged a guest to the rafters. He set 
other Russians afire by their vodka- 
soaked beards. He wrapped some pris- 
oners in bearskins, then loosed famished 
bears to worry them to death. 


Presence of the sand bore out the 
story of one of Ivan’s henchmen. He 
said the Czar imported it because he 
found the blood-soaked torture chamber 
too damp for his comfort. 


* 
AUSTRIA: Little Entente Pricks 


Vienna’s Monarchist Balloon 


Gold-spangled uniforms and vivid 
gowns brightened the chaste Grecian 
chamber of the Federal Diet one day 
last week. From crowded galleries glee- 
ful aristocrats gazed expectantly down 
on Austria’s legislators. Unanimously 
the Diet approved the bill passed by the 
State Council a fortnight ago authoriz- 
ing return of exiled Hapsburgs and 
restoration of their confiscated prop- 
erty. Then members and former nobles 
jumped up and cheered. 

The same day Col. Walter Adam, 
secretary of the Fatherland Front 
which represents the clerical-Fascist 
dictatorship, sent up a trial balloon. He 
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Frau Schuschnigg, Wife of Austria’s Chancellor, Died in an Auto Wreck 


urged “the people of the Danube basin,” 
presumably Czechs, Hungarians, Yugo- 
slavs, Rumanians, and Bulgarians, as 
well as Austrians, to cooperate for mu- 
tual economic benefits while maintain- 
ing their independence. “In the course 
of such a development,” he added, “‘the 
Hapsburg crown may again achieve 
European importance.” 

Statesmen of the Little Entente— 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia—turned. deaf ears to the offer. 
Prince Paul, Yugoslav Regent, hotfoot- 
ed it for Rumania. At Sinaia, where 
King Carol’s Summer palace crouches 
under the blue Transylvanian Alps, he 
conferred with the Rumanian monarch 
and Foreign Minister Nicholas Titu- 
lescu. 

They indicated they considered Aus- 
tria’s return of Hapsburg property 
none of their business. But a possible 
monarchy concerned them vitally. 

“The Little Entente policies with re- 
spect to a Hapsburg restoration have 
been settled on a positive basis,” M. 
Titulescu warned. “And mobilization 
would follow as a matter of course if 
the dynasty were re-established in Vi- 
enna.” 

That day Chancellor Kurt Schu- 
schnigg left with his family for their 
Summer home in Northern Austria. 
Near Linz their automobile suddenly 
zigzagged crazily and crashed into a 
tree. Frau Herma Schuschnigg, the 
Chancellor’s lovely 34-year-old wife, 
died of a broken neck. Flying glass 


cut their son, Kurt Jr., 9. The chauffeur 
received severe injuries. 

Prince Ernst von Starhemberg, Vice 
Chancellor and Heimwehr leader, flew 
to Vienna from Venice in time to greet 
his pale, grief-stricken chief. For a day 
Europe talked of a Heimwehr coup. 
Then Dr. Schuschnigg announced he 
would resume work in a few days. 

In the capital, officials examined a 
broken steering gear and sifted rumors 
of sabotage. Recently, it was said, Frau 
Schuschnigg had received a_ threat 
against her husband—and a widow’s 
mourning dress. 


BALTIC: Sea-Going Red Specter 
Haunts Finnish Naval Authority 


From an Arctic fjord a Red warship 
squadron steals out to harry the coasts 
of Finland and Sweden. From Lenin- 
grad steams a mysterious “Red Banner 
Baltic Fleet,” which bombards Helsing- 
fors (see map) and then heads toward 
Germany. But a powerful German 
armada presses out of the Kiel Canal, 
repulses the Communist attack, and 
rushes toward heavily-fortified Lenin- 
grad. 

Finns, Germans, and Russians last 
week conjured up such visions of fu- 
ture naval warfare. 


SpecTrers: Admiral Gustav von 
Schoultz, blond Finnish strategist and 
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author of two books on sea power, 
‘evoked the phantom of Red ships in the 
Arctic. He based his theory on the Bal- 
tic-White Sea Canal. This 137-mile 
waterway, opened in 1933 and extend- 
ing from Leningrad to Soroka on the 
White Sea, represents the labor of more 
than 100,000 prisoners. It accommo- 
dates ships up to 3,000 tons—ample 
room for submarines and destroyers. 
Moscow insists the canal, frozen 6%4 
months each year, primarily fulfills an 
economic purpose. It helps develop a 
promising region. The Arctic Ocean 
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mains hidden under a veil of Soviet 
secrecy. Foreign experts believe its 
only battleship is the obsolete, ugly 
Marat. 


REALITY: Importance of the mysteri- 
ous Russian squadrons faded last week 
before a greater menace. The Reich 
announced 1935 construction plans for 
48 ships, totaling 107,500 tons. This 
armada includes two 26,000-ton battle- 
ships sporting 1l-inch guns, and two 
10,000-ton cruisers fitted with 7.8 inch 
cannon. 
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ports of Murmansk and Alexandrovsk, 
warmed by the tail of the Gulf Stream, 
remain ice-free while Winter paralyzes 
the north Baltic. 

With better harbors and adequate rail 
communication they would become im- 
portant towns. But the fish, cod-liver 
oil, and timber they produce and the 
supplies they require overtax the sin- 
gle-track railroad running up from 
Leningrad and Moscow. 

The Soviet explanation fails to sat- 
isfy Admiral von Schoultz. He main- 
tains the waterway feeds an important 
naval base at the little settlement of 
Alexandrovsk, 43: miles north of Mur- 
mansk. As an additional menace, he 
writes, Russians have completed twelve 
airplane hangars close to the Finnish 
border. Two weeks ago Russians ac- 
cused Finns of building similar air 
bases for future anti-Soviet use by Ger- 
mans. 

The Red Banner fleet furnishes Finns 
with another alarming specter. Rus- 
sians boast it maneuvers in the Baltic 
with airplane carriers. Its strength re- 
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Finland Fears the Baltic Canal as a Russian Naval Threat 


The first of twenty projected 250-ton 
submarines, Berlin admitted, already 
has passed the tests. The German un- 
dersea fleet will also include six 500- 
ton submersibles and two 750-tonners. 
Next year’s program will feature an 
aircraft carrier. 

Germans argued that frank disclo- 
sure of their schedule—well within the 
recently-set 35-100 ratio to the British 
Navy—should allay foreign anxiety 
about secret Nazi building. Such talk 
failed, however, to reassure either 
France or the Soviet Union. 

France’s six first-line battleships car- 
ry heavier guns than their German ri- 
vals—but each is more than 20 years 
old. The French doubted their two 26,- 
000-ton vessels now under construction 
—plus an authorized 35,000-tonner— 
would match the new German dread- 
noughts and the five “pocket battle- 
ships” already provided for. 

Moscow obviously had greater cause 
to worry. Germany would need only a 
fraction of her new navy to sink the 
Red Banner in the middle of the Baltic. 
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DIGEST: Draper Returns From 
Trip and Announces Resignation 


Last week a veteran newspaper man 
returned from a vacation spent in 
Wyoming with his recently-married 
daughter. Arthur S. Draper, The 
Literary Digest editor since June, 1933, 
called in New York reporters: 

“Differences of opinion as to mat- 
ters of policy ... caused my decision 
to resign.” The Fourth Estate showed 
little surprise. For some time it had 
heard the gray-haired, clean-shaven 52- 
year-old editor contemplated quitting. 

Draper’s shift to The Digest from 
assistant editorship of The New York 
Herald Tribune gave the weekly’s old 
staff members apoplectic seizures. For 
the traditional cover paintings he sub- 
stituted news photos. He hired well- 
known Washington correspondents, 
movie critics, scientists, and other 
“name” writers to produce specialized 
articles. To a great extent he junked 
The Digest’s formula of quoting news- 
paper editorials. Into its columns he 
introduced the newspaper “lead” to 
bait curious readers. 

The Draper Storm failed to blow 
Digest circulation up to remunerative 
heights. Instead it dropped from a 
1,250,000 high to 700,000 at present. 


PUBLISHING: Editor Writes Final 
Chapter of a Gripping Tale 


In a Beverly Hills apartment one day 
last week a man in gaudy silk pyjamas 
paced gloomily to and fro. Finally he 
picked up a small bore shotgun, stuck 
the muzzle in his mouth and pulled the 
trigger. In this manner Ray Long, once 
America’s best known editor, killed 
himself. 

From his birth at Lebanon, Ind., he 
had shot up in 21 years to the managing 
editorship of a big-city newspaper, The 
Cincinnati Post. After that he went to 
The Cleveland Press, Hampton’s Maga- 
zine, and Redbook Magazine. 

In 1918, at 40, he took the editor’s 
chair for Hearst’s International Maga- 
zine Co.—Good Housekeeping, Harper’s 
Bazaar, International-Cosmopolitan, and 
others. 

As Cosmopolitan editor he bought 
more big name writers than any maga- 
zine ever had carried before. His yearly 
earnings zoomed to $180,000. He became 
the literary market’s Wild Bull. 

In 1931 the market crash took his 
fortune. He quarreled with Hearst, re- 
signed and set up a publishing firm. 

Then unexpectedly he fied to Tahiti 
with a pretty young woman, a former 
employe, “for the rest of his life.” Nev- 
ertheless, a year later found him in 
California looking for a job. Movie 
studios gave him intermittent work. 

But life without Rolls-Royces, rich 
apartments, and a fine wardrobe be- 
came unbearable—so he ended it. 

It was a story Long had bought 
dozens of times over for his magazines. 
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HEADLINER 


ECCLES: The Youngest Head 
The Reserve Board Ever Had 








Two years ago a virtually unknown 
Utah banker gave the Senate some ad- 
yice—about which it did nothing. But 
this week—while considering the Bank- 
ing Bill—it will listen carefully to 
Marriner Stoddard Eccles. 

In January, 1933, Eccles 
was just one of 52 business- 
men who appeared before the 
Senate Finance Committee 
with prescriptions for curing 
the depression. Now he is 
Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board—and author of 
the Banking Bill that calls 
for drastic changes in the 
system he heads. 

Theoretically his hands 
hold little more power than 
those of other members of 
the Board. Actually, Eccles 
controls the rediscount rate 
and other means of expand- 
ing and contracting the na- 
tion’s credit—extremely im- 
portant to an Administration 
that believes in doing some- 
thing about credit instead of 
letting it work out its own 
salvation. He proposes to 
give his position a _ legal 
status and*to make credit op- 
erations more elastic than 
under present laws which dic- 
tate just what paper Reserve 
Banks may discount. 

The New Deal idea of “‘do- 
ing something” is typically 
Western. Logical enough, 
then, for President Roosevelt 
to select Marriner Eccles as 
Reserve Board Governor— 
first Westerner to get the 
job. 

No younger man—he is 44 
—has ever held the post. To 
his air-conditioned office in 
the Washington Building he 
moved from a special assist- 
ant’s job in the Treasury De- 
partment just across Fif- 
teenth Street. Though he held 
his first political office under 
Secretary Morgenthau, nei- 
ther that nor his comparative 
youth meant he lacked experience. 

The Federal Reserve chief—small, 
sharp-nosed, good-looking, though not 
particularly impressive—stands on an 
unusual banking and industrial record. 
His father, David Eccles, a Mormon of 
several marriages, sharp business acu- 
men, and parent of 22 children, dropped 
dead running after a street car. He 
left a $7,000,000 lumber fortune. Two 
years later Marriner, then just 24, took 
the $2,000,000 share bequeathed to his 
mother and his eight full brothers and 
sisters, and formed Eccles Investment 
Co., a family holding company. 

Between 1914 and 1934 he built it up 
into an organization controlling 
wealthy lumber, milk, hotel, imple- 
ment, and beet sugar firms; a con- 


struction company sharing in the 
building of Boulder Dam, and 27 banks. 
He steered them through the 1933 
banking earthquake without one loss. 

He got his education in district 
schools near Logan, his birthplace, and 
at Brigham Young College, which is 
really a high school. During Summer 
vacations, he worked in his father’s 
logging camps. With only this experi- 
ence he came into his fortune. He had 
just returned from an occupation not 
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Marriner Eccles: He Made Senators Sit Up and Listen 


uncommon for Mormon young men— 
two years of missionary work. 

Eccles spent those two years in his 
father’s native Scotland—trying to con- 
vert brawny Clydesiders into Latter- 
Day Saints. History mentions only one 
known Eccles convert—May Campbell 
Young. She became Mrs. Eccles and 
mother of his daughter and two sons. 

Eccles has discarded his missionary’s 
silk topper and long black coat for con- 
servative double-breasted jackets. But 
his makeup retains an ascetic quality. 
He eats sparingly. He smokes little— 
only a few air-conditioned cigarettes a 
day. Once in a rare while he drinks— 
one mint julep. 

Eccles likewise retains the mission- 
ary’s earnestness of purpose. Each 


new problem he ponders carefully. He 
reads up on it and thinks hard and 
long, often far into the night. Once he 
makes up his mind, the results are 
interesting. He seems sure of himself 
—some say obstinate—but Senators like 
to hear him testify. He knows his 
stuff. 

That first time he talked to them in 
1933, newspapers gave him little at- 
tention. Bernard Baruch and Al Smith 
made better copy. But the Senators, 
bored after days of.testimony, 
suddenly sat up and listened. 
Eccles startled them with his 
program of national planning, 
relief, public works, domestic 
allotment, and refinancing 
farm mortgages. Anyone with 
a gift of prophecy that Feb. 
24, just nine days before the 
New Deal, might have found 
his plan even more uncanny 
than startling. By pure coin- 
cidence, Eccles had arrived at 
President Roosevelt’s ideas, 
which six months later be- 
came NRA, FERA, PWA, and 
other parts of the New Deal. 

Eccles had worked out his 
ideas since 1929. Up to then 
he had been a Republican 
and a conservative. Then the 
lot of Utah farmers began to 
worry him. Avidly he read 
the books of the economist, 
William Trufant Foster. He 
met Stuart Chase. He be- 
came a Democrat. On his 
1933 trip to Washington he 
took along a letter of intro- 
duction from Chase to Rex- 
ford Tugwell. A year later 
Tugwell got Eccles into the 
Treasury. 

At their first meeting 
Eccles and Tugwell went to 
lunch. Eccles began to talk; 
the lunch lasted four hours. 
But that set no record for an 
Eccles conversation. At 3 
P.M. one day last week he 
summoned his aides for a 
short conference; it ended 


at 8. 
, Eccles is no chatterer. His 
‘ talk may lack humor, but 


never interest. Besides, he 
has a trick that makes listen- 
ers pay attention. Where 
others “er—er” to give their 
brains time to catch up with 
their tongues, Eccles interjects: “Am 
I right?” or just, “Right?” one re- 
porter, out of depth in a recent finan- 
cial discussion, amused himself by 
counting the “rights.” In seven min- 
utes he tallied eleven. 

Eccles’s ability to talk a lot is not 
the only reason for his long-winded 
conferences. Almost always he starts 
off talking so slowly that he seems to 
be having great difficulty. Gradually 
he warms to his subject, becomes more 
vigorous, and reaches somewhere near 
normal speaking speed. Nevertheless 
he has built himself a reputation— 
“the only person in Washington who 
speaks more slowly than Eleanor 
Roosevelt,” 
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Anything for Fun: These Coney Heat Refugees Risk Splinters for a Dance 


The Atlantic Beach Club Enteraiith a ¢ 


PHOTOS BY MAX HAAS 


No Slivers on This Floor; Jim Farley’s Brother John and a Guest at the Atlantic Beach Club 
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th a Girl-and-Dog Show 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Buy at the Stands Point Bath Club . . . Deck Chairs and Juleps 


of Eating at Coney Just Folks ... Any Place Is Good for a Little Rest and a Hot Dog 
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MEDICINE: Dr. H.S. Gasser Wears 


New Crown in Realm of Science 


He who directs the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research sits on a 
throne in the domain of science. At his 
hand lie inestimable opportunities to 
improve mankind’s condition. To Af- 
rica’s East Coast, to Central America, 
or to India he may send white-clad ar- 
mies against fever and plague. 

His decisions, Encyclicals of medicine, 
have behind them a master corps of 
researchers, the world’s best laboratory 
equipment and 3,000,000 Rockefeller 
dollars a year. 

Last May trustees started searching 
for a new chief. Dr. Simon Flexner, di- 
rector since the Institute’s foundation 
in 1903, had begun to feel his 72 years. 
Those in the know predicted Dr. George 
H. Whipple, Rochester’s Medical School] 
dean and co-winner of the 1934 Nobel] 
Prize, would gain the post. 

Last week wiseacres got a jolt. The 
trustees chose not Dr. Whipple, but Dr. 
Herbert Spencer Gasser, 47-year-old 
bachelor-head of Cornell Medical Col- 
lege’s renowned physiological laborato- 
ries in New York. 


TECHNIQUE: From two decades of 
research Dr. Gasser—whose lecture hall 
usually has even standing room filled 
—brings to the Institute a revolutionary 
technique for the study of man’s nerv- 
ous system. 

Mystery cloaks the process by which 
primary sense organs react upon nerve 
fibers and flash impulses to the brain. 
What goes on in a stimulated nerve? 
Why do some fibers communicate only 
cold, others heat, others pain? How 
do we become aware of sensations? 
These problems, keys to the mechanism 
of thought, would remain scientific blind 
spots. But Dr. Gasser perfected an 
apparatus delicate enough to measure 
the infinitesimal electric currents set 
up by the stimulated nerve. 

In the beginning a double difficulty 
confronted him. First, he must build 
up the power of the nerve’s electric re- 
action, lending it sufficient voltage to 
influence the recording instrument. Sec- 
ond he must cut the device’s resistance 
as close to zero as possible. 

To gain his end, Dr. Gasser harnessed 
electrophysics to physiology. He dis- 
carded the usual heavy string galvanom- 
eter, too crude to catch the tiny elec- 
tric impulses accurately. From radio, 
just out of its infancy, he borrowed new 
technique. He got the required voitage 
with a vacuum tube that amplified the 
nerve current as in radio it would mag- 
nify sound. 

Then he switched the impulse to a 
nearly weightless beam of electrons. 
This gave him the necessary minimum 
resistance. Upon a photographic screen 
the beam flashed a precise picture of 
nerve reaction. Henceforth science 
could record the effect of varied stimuli 
upon the sense organs as electric cur- 
rents in microscopic charges shot along 
nerve channels to the brain. 
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Before Polio Infection 


Best STuDENT: Back in the red- 
blooded mining town of Platteville, Wis. 
—Dr. Gasser’s birthplace—neighbors 
admired the boy’s skill with piano and 
violin and his china painting. They 
liked him also for the way he handled 
tools. As a student in the State Nor- 
mal School at Platteville, he continual- 
ly invented contraptions. Often he 
turned out miniature pieces of furni- 
ture. 

At the University of Wisconsin the 
young man, son of a country doctor, 
worked under A. S. Loevenhart, dis- 
tinguished pharmacologist. Loevenhart 
called Dr. Gasser his “scientific heir.” 
He even left him a medal in his will, 
and asked Dr. Gasser to pass it on to 
his own best student. Thus the legacy 
might continue down through the gen- 
erations. 

The Best Student graduated from 
Wisconsin in 1910, taught physiology 
there for two years, then went to Johns 
Hopkins for his M.D., which he received 
in 1915. It took him only five short 
years to become head of the pharmacol- 
ogy department at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. There he accomplished 
monumental work in nerve impulse 
measurement, nerve diseases, and blood 
clot research. In 1931 he took the Cor- 
nell post. 

Dr. Gasser, now guest of the Soviet 
Government for the International Phys- 
iological Congress in Leningrad, has 
long enjoyed an international reputa- 
tion. Foreign scientists often come to 
New York on pilgrimage to visit him. 
But despite this and his 80-odd pub- 
lished papers he remains thoroughly 
modest. 

On vacations he delights in escaping 
the world at the wheel of a yacht or 
along some Rocky Mountain trail. In 


the city he clothes his tall, slender frame 
in quiet gray. 

In his thin pale hands he habitually 
carries books. Those hands—during 
moments snatched from the laboratory 
—fiy expertly over the keys of the grand 
piano in his 57th Street apartment. 


. 
PARALYSIS: U. S. Health Service 


Faces Arrowsmith’s Dilemma 


It was agreed that if Martin could 
find in St. Hubert a district which was 
comparatively untouched by the plague, 
he should there endeavor to have test 
cases, one half injected with phage, one 
half untreated. 

“Yow’re off for Blackwater tomorrow 

-’ Gottlieb spoke with hesitation. 
“Do you mind if I give you advice as I 
have done so often, so many years? 

“Be sure you do not let anything, not 
even your own good kind heart, spoil 
your experiment at St. Hubert. I do 
not make funniness about humani- 
tarianism as I used to; sometimes now 
I tink the vulgar and contentious hiu- 
man race may yet have as much grace 
and good taste as the cats. But if this 
is to be there must be knowledge. So 
many men, Martin, are kind and neigh- 
borly; so few have added to knowledge. 
You have the chance! You may be the 
man who ends all plague... 

“You must not be just the good doc- 
tor at St. Hubert. You must pity, oh, 
so much the generation after genera- 
tion yet to come that you can refuse 
to let yourself indulge in pity for men 
you will see dying.” 

Max Gottlieb gave this send-off to 
Dr. Martin Arrowsmith, young hero of 
Sinclair Lewis’s Nobel Prize novel. The 
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Picking Out a Specimen 


old scientist’s advice held all the drama 
of the fight on man’s invisible foe—the 
microbe. Unfortunately the disease 
killed Arrowsmith’s wife. He blew up 
and his uncompleted bacteriophage ex- 
periments failed to solve the plague’s 
dread secret. 


Po.tio: In North Carolina last week 
a 31-year-old United States Public 
Health assistant surgeon struggled 
against human weakness. With all his 
moral courage, Dr. Alexander G. Gilli- 
am strictly followed instructions given 
him a few days before by Dr. James 
Payton Leake. 

Dr. Leake, senior Public Health 
surgeon in charge of serums and vac- 
cines, had outlined the situation. In 
1916 a merciless infantile paralysis— 
poliomyelitis—scourge had struck New 
York. Last Summer a polio epidemic 
hit 3,338 in California. Now North 
Carolina sent out the SOS. 

The epidemic started with two cases 
in the week ended May 18. Two weeks 
later 25 casualties appeared. June 22- 
29 the situation became alarming—63 
cases! 

This made the United States Public 
Health Service, one of the world’s most 
efficient epidemic-fighting organizations, 
sit up. Dr. Gilliam headed into a coun- 
try long regarded as a potential spawn- 
ing ground for the invisible polio virus 
—although no epidemic had developed 
since a Louisiana outbreak in 1841. 

Authorities, judging from the past, 
predicted the present scourge would 
mount to a deadly peak in late August. 
To them the situation held one hopeful 
aspect: a preventive vaccine recently 
developed—though as yet virtually 
untested—by Drs. Maurice Brodie and 
William H. Park of New York City’s 
Health Department. 
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Dr. Gilliam, a Johns Hopkins gradu- 
ate, took to North Carolina the fighting 
spirit that had made him a shining 
member of the University of Virginia’s 
boxing team. Grimly he went from 
hospital to hospital in Raleigh, ex- 
amining feverish, contorted young- 
sters. For them he could do nothing. 
But if he could find a spot for a wide- 
scale test of Brodie’s vaccine he might 
be able to save future generations from 
this wracking fate. 


CHILDREN: Greensboro, 82 miles from 
Raleigh, appeared to stand directly in 
the disease’s path. North Carolina’s 
third largest city—polio likes con- 
gested districts—seemed ideal for a 
test. 


Dr. Gilliam set himself up in the 
quarters of City Health Officer C. C. 
Hudson. With the help of local doc- 
tors he made up a list of 600 children, 
8 years old or under. On this he 
checked alternate names. Those 
checked got two doses of the preventive 
vaccine that arrived by train from New 
York, packed in dry ice. 


Last week the young, sandy haired 
doctor anxiously waited to see whether 
the disease would march the path he 
had predicted. If unvaccinated chil- 
dren died or got twisted into hope- 
less cripples while inoculated ones 
went unscathed, distraught parents 
doubtless would charge him with cold- 
blooded murder. But if this happens he 
would prove the efficacy of his vaccine 
-—the first preventive for one of man- 
kind’s worst diseases. He would go 
down in history a hero. 


His tall, slender, thin-haired and 
kindly superior motored down from 
Washington to visit the epidemic area. 
Where the disease already has cropped 
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out Dr. Leake doubtless will advise doc- 
tors to use vaccine to immunize healthy 
children. For those stricken, he can 
suggest serum, made from the blood of 
people who had the disease and sur- 
vived. But Dr. Leake, like most other 
doctors, has little faith in this. It will 
do no harm, but no proof exists that 
it will cure. 


Besides Drs. Leake and Gilliam, 
North Carolina last week had plenty of 
expert medical talent. Three names 
stood out: Dr. W. Lloyd Aycock of 
Harvard’s Infantile Paralysis Commis- 
sion, Dr. LeRoy W. Hubbard of the 
Warm Springs Foundation, and Dr. W. 
P. Dearing of United States Public 
Health Service, who helped fight the 
California epidemic. 


Monkeys: In New York Drs. Park 
and Brodie put in an order for 1,500 
little Rhesus monkeys from India to 
help make more vaccine. They al- 
ready have 200 animals—now in all 
stages of infection. 


The little animals must die that 
men may live. Assistants shave the 
quaking quadrumanes’ bellies and tattoo 
them for identification. They also make 
tonsures on their tiny heads: here the 
needle injects a deadly dose of microbes. 


Within a week the victims lose the 
strength of their legs and drag them- 
selves around with their long arms. 
Soon after that, with death near, labo- 
ratory workers again take them from 
the cages. A deft lancet-stroke to the 
heart brings a quick end. 


Then experts cut out the diseased 
spinal cords and grind them up in a 
strong disinfectant. The solution that 
results is the vaccine now being manu- 
factured at top speed for an inevitable 
Summer demand. 
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EDUCATION 








N. Y. U: Ph.D., or the Higher 
Philosophy of Divot-Digging 


Doctoral theses generally have long 
and involved titles that arouse ridicule 
in the average mind. Last fortnight, 
Archduke Otto, pretender to the Aus- 
trian throne, got his political science 
doctorate with: “Customs and Success- 
oral Rights of the Peasant Class and 
the Indivision of Rural Estates in 
Austria.” 

Last week Henry O. Dresser, former 
golf professional who shoots in the 
high 70s and is “scared to death of a 
four foot putt,” stymied tradition. At 
New York University he began writ- 
ing his Ph. D. dissertation on a more 
popular theme—“The Physics and Body 
Mechanics of Golf.” Now he wants a 
slow motion picture camera to analyze 
shots. 


COLUMBIA: Expert Wants Apron 
Strings in Place of Textbooks 


Teachers like Columbia University’s 
Summer session—a holiday in New 
York City while earning postgraduate 
credits. Teachers College’s faculty en- 
joys the six weeks’ term, too. They 
fling new ideas at the country’s peda- 
gogues and watch the reaction. 

Last week’s new idea came from Dr. 
David Snedden, teaching his last Sum- 
mer session. In a few weeks he quits 
Columbia after 24 years, for his home 
near the Stanford University campus in 
his native California. 

The tall, rugged professor heaved his 
educational bombshell at .a large audi- 
ence in the Horace Mann School audi- 
torium: children under 10 were better 
off at home with their mothers than 
at school with teachers. 


The Columbia educational expert 


finds kindergartens and the first four 
grades “hothouse and growth-forcing 
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processes.” Against these he sets the 
“countless thousands of farm-reared 
boys of exceptional mind who have... 
become statesmen, educators, ministers, 
business executives, editors, and brain 
workers in other capacities.” 

Dr. Snedden thinks their “astonish- 
ing power of endurance in sustaining 
the highly artificial burdens of civilized 
life’? comes mainly from childhood spent 
“close to nature and in unrestrained 
relationships to outdoor play .. . little 
or no direct schooling.” 


Furthermore, parental education is 
expanding at such a rate that by 1950 
“the great majority of mothers” will be 
able to teach their under-10-year-olds 
at home. 


Columbia’s kindergarten and primary 
experts disagreed violently. One of 
them suspected the professor of ration- 
alization: young David Snedden didn’t 
begin attending school until he was 9— 
and then carried a gun to protect him- 
self from the wild animals and Mexi- 
cans that roamed California’s plains in 
the ’70s. 
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Luigi Pirandello: His Luggage Arrived Without Him 








TRANSITION 








Born: To John Stuart Martin, man- 
aging editor of Time Magazine, and the 
former Mrs. Eleanor, Sparks Mott, 
daughter of Sir T. Ashley Sparks, Cu- 
nard White Star Line’s New York resj- 
dent director, a daughter. 


To Roger Makins, son of Brig. Gen, 
Ernest Makins, M. P., and the former 
Alice Davis, daughter of Dwight F, 
Davis, Coolidge Secretary of War, 
Hoover Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, and Davis Cup donor, twin 
daughters, in London. 

EXPECTED: By the Empress of Japan, 
a child in November. She has had four 
daughters, one of whom died in infancy, 
and a son and heir, Prince Akihito, 
born Dec. 23, 1933. 

BIRTHDAY: Senator George W. Nor. 
ris of Nebraska, 74, July 11. “Right 
now,” he decided, “‘the two great issues 
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Jimmy McLarnin Joins the Ranks of Newly Married Ex-Champs 






before the country are holding com- 
pany legislation and taxing great 
wealth.” 


Mrs. Charles L. Cutter, Mrs. Dwight 
Morrow’s mother and Mrs. Charles A. 
Lindbergh’s grandmother, 90, July 12. 
Mrs. Morrow went to Cleveland to help 
her celebrate. 


Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, 70, 
July 14. On the 13th he gave his 17th 
annual birthday picnic for several 
thousand Topeka children. But he 
couldn’t leave Washington, so he 
greeted them by radio. 





Marriep: Gladys Szechenyi, daughter 
of Count Laszlo Szechenyi, Hungarian 
Minister to the Court of St. James's, 
and the former Gladys Vanderbilt of 
New York, and Viscount Maidstone, 
only son of the Earl of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham and the former Margaret- 
ta Drexel of Philadelphia, at St. Paul's 
Church, Knightsbridge, London. 
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Senator Norris: On His 74th Birthday He Advocates Taxing Great Wealth 


Jimmy McLarnin, twice welterweight 
boxing champion, and Lillian Cupit, his 
childhood sweetheart, in Vancouver, B. C. 


Ilka Chase, actress-daughter of Edna 
Woolman Chase, editor of Vogue, and 
William B. Murray, theatre man, by a 
Justice of the Peace, in Greenwich, 
Conn. 

ARRIVED: Luigi Pirandello’s luggage, 
but not the Nobel Prize winner himself, 
on the Normandie. Passengers aboard 
the French ship whispered that Musso- 
lini had ordered the Italian dramatist 
to sail aboard an Italian liner. In Rome 
Pirandello denied the rumor: “I simply 
decided to take an Italian boat instead 
of the French liner.” Last Saturday he 
headed for America on the Conte di 
Savoia. 

HonoreD: Walker 
York Life Insurance Co. vice president 
and executive committee chairman, 
after 50 years of service with the com- 
pany. Executive and junior officers 
gave him a silver table service. 

Diep: Col. Alfred Dreyfus, 75, princi- 
pal figure of the celebrated “Dreyfus 
affair,” of uremia, in Paris. 

Dreyfus began his military career at 
19 by entering the Ecole Polytechnique. 
He got a lieutenant’s commission in 
1882. Ten years later the High Com- 
mand boosted him to the general staff, 
first Jewish officer so honored. 

After almost two years on the staff 
he was convicted of espionage and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment on bleak 
Devil’s Island. His trial split public 
opinion into two furious factions: those 
who believed in his guilt and those who 
believed in his innocence. Many who 
bore the name Dreyfus hastened to 
change it. 

While Dreyfus lingered on Devil’s 
Island, Georges Clemenceau and Emile 
Zola, Socialist writer, fought unceas- 
ingly for his vindication. 

At last they won, proving anti- 
Semitic officers had framed Dreyfus. 
He was pardoned, released, restored to 


Buckner, New. 





the rank of Major with the Legion of 
Honor and then honorably retired. 

During the World War, as Brigadier 
General, Dreyfus had charge of one of 
the Parisian forts. His son, Pierre, 
twice received citations for bravery in 
action. 


During the last few months of his 
life Dreyfus became almost blind. But 
he still retained an active interest in 
his hobby—charity. Last Summer ru- 
mor had it that he and his wife were 
supporting 350 needy families. 


Dreyfus never allowed friends to 
make political capital of the anti-Semi- 
tic aspects of his case. But Nazi treat- 
ment of his fellow-religionists made 
him exclaim sadly and bitterly: “And 
so my sufferings appear to have been 
all in vain!” 


Other Deaths: Mrs. Marion Foster 
Welch, 83, only child of Stephen Foster, 
American composer ... Guy Nickalls, 
68, great English oar who coached the 
Yale crew from 1914 to 1917 and after 
the war until 1921 ... Pietro Cardinal 
La Fontaine, 74, Patriarch of Venice 
noted for his war relief work and once 
mentioned as a possible Pope... Paul 
Hines, 80, first player and only out- 
fielder ever to make an _ unassisted 
triple play ... Dr. Marion Dorset, 62, 
discoverer of the tuberculin test for 
cattle, and co-discoverer of the serum 
for hog-cholera, since 1904 chief of the 
Agriculture Department’s biochemical 
division. 

Sick List: Robert Aitken, sculptor 
who designed the figures on the facade 
of the new Supreme Court Building in 
Washington (fractured lower jaw and 
brain concussion resulting from New 
York motor accident): recovering. 

Mrs. Robert Aitken, his wife (frac- 
tured upper jaw and compound fracture 
of knee): recovering. 

Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
(bladder operation at Mayo Clinic): 
condition “highly satisfactory.” 

Leslie Howard, stage and film actor 
(operation for infected leg): in hos- 
pital in Bermuda. 
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STRATOSPHERE: Flight That 
Failed With a Great Poo-Wooff! 


Over a period of months Orvil A. An- 
derson and Albert W. Stevins spent 
some $2,000,000. Then for weeks they 
awaited favorable weather. Last week 
the two air corps captains who narrowly 
missed death in a stratosphere attempt 
a year ago decided to try again. 

Into the largest free balloon ever 
built—3,700,000 cubic feet—helium 
hissed for about six hours one night. Be- 
fore dawn 20,000 farmers from around 
Rapid City, S. D., came to stare at the 
Army Air Corps-National Geographic 
Society’s Explorer II. It would take off 
in an hour. But it didn’t. 

A great poo-wooff! broke the stillness. 
Then came a crackling noise, like a 
stick ripping a newspaper. A gash 
opened at the top and ran two thirds 
down the bag, which collapsed. In the 
sunrise it lay like some giant’s disor- 
dered bed. 

Anderson and Stevins had wanted to 
rise 14 miles above the earth. Russia 
holds the unofficial altitude record with 
13.7 miles. But crewless balloons go 
much higher. To science human ascen- 
sions mean little or nothing. Small, 
comparatively cheap bags rise as high 
as 21 miles bearing delicate cosmic ray 
and meteorological recording apparatus. 
At their ceiling they burst and the in- 
struments parachute to earth with their 
invaluable data. 


AIRPHOTO: Fairchild’s Camera 
Shoots 760 Miles at one Click 


Sometime this week a little Fairchild 
X 71 monoplane will climb to 23,000 
feet over a land of mesas and sage. 
Then, with its engines throttled down 
almost to the stalling point, it will 
start a monotonous grind back and 
forth over the State’s bleak arroyos and 
bright tinted peaks. 

Every few minutes ten electrically 
controlled shutters will click on a $26,- 
000 camera—the most expensive ever 
built. 


TopoGRaAPHy: Several months ago the 
Department of Agriculture’s Soil Con- 
servation Service awarded Fairchild 
Aerial Surveys a $185,000 contract to 
make a detailed map of central New 
Mexico. From such topographical in- 
formation, soil erosion engineers would 
find ways to keep great chunks of the 
Southwest from turning into a North 
American. Gobi Desert. 

With completion of the present sur- 
vey—most ambitious ever undertaken 
in America—the Rio Grande River ba- 
sin and adjacent territory will be one 
of the nation’s best mapped sections— 
50,736,000 acres in black and white. 

Fairchild prices for such work range 
from $1 to $450,000 a square mile. De- 
tail determines cost. The huge new 
camera, for example, will cover 760 
square miles with one shutter click at 
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Sherman Fairchild and His Invention; a Ten-Lens, $26,000 Aerial Camera 


30,000 feet. Detailed city survey work 
must be done comparatively close to 
the ground; fitting together pictures 
taken in a week’s flying might require 
a year. 

Fairchild has air-mapped Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, and New Jersey 
and virtually every big American city. 
Next Fall begins the most difficult aerial 
photographic job yet undertaken—map- 
ping 40,000 square miles of New Gui- 
nea for Royal Dutch Shell Oil Co., 
Socony Vacuum, and Standard Oil of 
California by the Royal Dutch Indies 
Air Lines with Fairchild equipment 
and advice. Natives already have start- 
ed hacking landing fields out of the 
jungle for four trimotored Ford planes. 
On the maps snapped by aerial camera- 
men, oilmen hope to spot the telltale 
geologic domes that generally mark 
petroleum deposits. 


Fairchild, which makes 75 per cent 
of the world’s air cameras, owns an 
aerial picture library matched nowhere. 
It can supply sky photographs of Pal- 
atka, Fla., Montezuma, N. M., Kelvin, 
N. D., Rye Beach, N. H.—almost every 
hamlet in the United States and virtu- 
ally every city in the world. More than 
200,000 pictures fill filing cabinets in its 
big Woodside, Long Island, building. 
They range from shots of Mexican and 
Venezuelan oil lands to Canadian tim- 
ber country and ancient Mayan ruins 
in Central America. 


Vision: Although Fairchild Aviation 
Corp., parent company with four sub- 
sidiaries, employs 780 men it remains 
a one-man company. Sherman Fair- 
child, 39, tall and brown-haired, is the 
man—founder and president. 


As a youngster, Fairchild played 
around his father’s big International 
Business Machines Corp. which makes 
scales, timeclocks and tabulating ma- 
chinery. He tinkered in the shops at 
Iindicott, N. Y., and finally settled 
down to one consuming interest: vision 
through the camera. 

At the University of Arizona, at 
Columbia, and at Harvard he went on 
tinkering. Once, in Boston, a prize- 


fight manager gave the youth permis- 
sion to take ringside pictures. He had 
just invented the now commonly used 
device that synchronizes camera shut- 
ter and flash powder explosion. Fair- 
child assured the manager he had noth- 
ing to worry about. 

But the young pioneer put too much 
powder in the flash pan. The expiosion 
rocked the building, blinded both fight- 
ers for three minutes, and caused a 
near riot. Fairchild got away in the 
excitement—-with excellent pictures. 

In 1918 he gave birth to modern 
aerial photography. His camera includ- 
ed revolutionary features. Instead of 
wood, he used light metal. He standard- 
ized parts so they would be inter- 
changeable, and devised a new-type 
high-speed shutter. Then he went ped- 
dling to the United States Army. Of- 
ficers paid little attention to the gan- 
gling 22-year-old inventor’s device: he 
lacked scientific background. 

But engineers at Eastman Kodak ap- 
preciated his innovation and hired him 
to correct faults in an Eastman camera. 
With that record behind him Fairchild 
got a hearing in Washington. 

In 1922 Fairchild offered 20 of his 
cameras at $2,000 apiece to Capt. A. B. 
Nesbit, Army Air Corps purchasing 
agent. Nesbit shied at the price: plane 
purchases had taken most of his ap- 
propriation; he could only afford $1,800 
for each camera. Fairchild accepted. 
Later he found that Nesbit had used the 
reverse argument to cut the price of 
planes. The inventor acknowledged Nes- 
bit’s bargaining ability and hired him 
as his Washington representative. 

Fairchild early saw the possibilities 
of large-scale aerial photography. In 
1924 he decided to start a newspaper 
and magazine service. He ordered two 
ships from Huff-Daland & Co., at the 
same time getting the exclusive agency 
for selling photography planes of the 
same type, with a fat commission. Then 
he set out to find a client. Finally the 
Brazilian government ordered two ma- 
chines. , 

Proudly he walked into Huff-Daland 
with the order. But officials coldly in- 


formed him his agency contract had 
expired four days previously! Prompt- 
ly Fairchild cabled Brazil: AIRPLANES 
UNSATISFACTORY STOP NEWER BETTER 
PLANES AVAILABLE STOP DO YOU WANT TO 
CANCEL ORDER QUESTION. 

Brazil did and ordered the new ships 
instead—-which put the young pioneer 
in a spot: he had an order for two 
planes, but no factory to build them 
Then it occurred to him that out at 
Roosevelt Field one of the world’s best 
designers loafed around without a job 
or a penny. That’s how Fairchild gave 
Igor Sikorsky, Russian refugee, his first 
work in the United States. 


Luxury: In 1924 another idea came 
to Fairchild: airplanes with cabins. 
Pilots laughed. The windows would 
fog up. A pilot had to have the “feel” 
of the wind in his face. Engineers also 
balked. If Fairchild wanted such a ship 
he’d have to pay extra for designers, 
tests, etc. 

He decided he might as well build it 
himself. He hired a hangar at Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island, and launched into 
plane manufacturing. Roosevelt Field 
hands still recall the landing of the first 
cabin plane they’d ever seen. Fair- 
child came in tipping a straw hat like 
a triumphant Congressman returning 
home—he wore it to illustrate the lack 
of wind. 

In 1929 the amiable self-assured pio- 
neer made his worst business blunder. 
He threw his small, profitable company 
in with the gigantic and unprofitable 
Aviation Corporation. Two years later 
he bought his way out. 

Now few men can look forward to a 
brighter future. Only a third of the 
United States is adequately mapped. 
Mapping much of the other two-thirds 
doubtless will fall to Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys. 

Fairchild also looks to bigger and 
better orders from the 23 countries that 
pay from $313 to $26,000 for his cam- 
eras. And in a scant three years’ time, 
he has moved his Fairchild Aircraft 
Corp. from 26th to first in private 
plane production. 
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PRESS: Fourth Estate Comes to 
Churchman’s Aid in Libel Fight 


“Betrayed Again!” 

In The Churchman’s 47th Street, New 
York, offices Dr. Guy Emery Shipler 
pounded his portable typewriter. No 
time now for one of his habitual jokes. 
The liberal Episcopal fortnightly’s edi- 
tor meant business. 

“Betrayed Again!” His earnest fingers 
struck out a fulminating editorial for 
the July 15 issue. The title sounded a 
clarion to resume The Churchman’s 6- 
year-old campaign to make the movies 
safe for children. 

“Gangster films are back ... Once 
more the Hays office and producers 
have betrayed the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Churches, the parents and 
children of America. Gangster films 
are back, under the slimy excuse of 
glorifying the G-Men!” 

For Exhibit A Dr. Shipler picked a 
scene in the Jamaica, Long Island, 
Children’s Court. Justice Jacob Panken 
congratulated the Grand Jury for re- 
fusing to indict three juveniles who 
murdered a homeless derelict. He ex- 
cused the culprits as “victims of their 
environment.” All three had “attended 
gangster films” that undermined “what 
little moral fiber the boys had.” 

The editor pointed to Hollywood’s 
reform pledges last year, following the 
Roman Catholic Legion of Decency 
campaign; then he listed 22 recent 
movies “all... unsafe for children’: 

Men Without Names; The Raven; Public Hero No. 


1: Murder in the Fleet; College Scandal; Village Tale; 
Let ‘Em Have It; Party Wire: Werewolf of London; 


\ir Hawks; G-Men; Ladies Love Danger; One New 
York Night; Stolen Harmony; Black Fury; Casino 
Murder Case; Rocky Mountain Mystery; In Spite of 


Danger; After Office Hours; Death Flies East; Ren- 
dezvous at Midnight; The Whole Town’s Talking. 
Then Dr. Shipler called for another 
rally to “hit the only sensitive nerve in 
the movie system—the box office.” 
The hard-hitting editorial is charac- 
teristic of Dr. Shipler. The University 








St. Gertrude’s Church in Wilson, Conn.: 


of Missouri last year awarded him its 
coveted journalism medal “for alert- 
ness to important problems of social 
ethics.” It was the first time a re- 
ligious journal received such honors. 
Last month the fighting editor lost a 
$10,200 libel suit to Gabriel Hess, gen- 
eral attorney for Will Hays’s Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Ine. In 1931 The Churchman 
quoted a movie trade journal’s report 
that Ontario had indicted Hess and 
other film operators for conspiring to 
prevent film competition in the Prov- 
ince. Hess sued for $150,000 and won 
$10,200, although Dr. Shipler had print- 
ed a retraction after finding his in- 
formation untrue. 

If Dr. Shipler needed anything to 
buck up his spirits he got it last week. 
The country’s religious press came 
solidly to The Churchman’s help. 

The Christian Advocate (Methodist) : 
“This verdict is a punishment for right 
doing. Every member of the Legion of 
Decency ought to help pay it. If the 
moving picture people succeed in silenc- 
ing their most savage critic by this 
murderous fine, they can be as in- 
decent as they please.” 

The Advance (Congregationalist) : 
“A courageous and honorable man is 
being penalized for a matter in which 
practically the entire Christian com- 
munity has responsibility.” 

The Christian Leader ( Universalist) : 
“The Sunday School children of the 
United States ought to pay the amount 
of that verdict with pennies.” 

The Christian Century (Undenomi- 
national) opened a fund for The 
Churchman with a $100 gift and the 
observation that “the determination 
with which the suit against The 
Churchman was pressed . . . leaves the 
action open to the suspicion that it was 
at least partly motivated by a desire 
to destroy The Churchman.” 

Marlen E. Pew, of Editor and Pub- 
lisher—Dr. Shipler reported for him 
when he was editor of The Boston 
Traveler—also went to bat. A fort- 
night ago he sent to magazines and 
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Before and After. the Liturgical Arts Society Relieved Its Austerity 


newspapers 500 letters asking financial 
help for The Churchman, By Monday 
sympathizers had subscribed $1,800. 
To Dr. Shipler, Pew said what every 
editor knows well: “None of us could 
get out a paper if we had to sit with a 
lawyer at our elbow all the time.” 


RELIGIOUS ART: Group Seeks 
To Improve Liturgical Taste 


“The best way to improve religious 
art lies not so much in criticizing what 
is bad as in pointing out what is good.” 


Seven years ago a group of Roman 
Catholic laymen—artists, architects, 
and church craftsmen—put their ideas 
into practice. They founded the Litur- 
gical Arts Society to improve the taste 
of clergy and laity. Today 500 mem- 
bers, one-third priests, help to carry on 
the work. 

The best religious art, the society be- 
lieves, demands a thorough philosophi- 
cal and theological knowledge. It 
pushes this idea through lectures, ex- 
hibitions, and its quarterly magazine, 
Liturgical Arts. In addition, the so- 
ciety’s New York office cooperates with 
architects building new churches, and 
with pastors who wish expert opinion on 
proposed alteration schemes. 

St. Gertrude’s Church, Wilson, Conn., 
a suburb of Hartford, represents the ef- 
fectiveness of the society’s work. A 
leading member, the Rev. T. Lawrason 
Riggs, directed alterations that trans- 
formed the sanctuary from bad to good 
liturgical taste at a cost of less than 
$1,000. 

Last week the society sponsored an- 
other educational effort—Christian Art, 
by Charles R. Morey (Longmans, Green, 
New York, $1.75). 

The non-Catholic Princeton professor 
traces the growth of Christian art from 
Greek to Renaissance times. His work 


as supervisor in cataloguing the Museo 
Cristiano (Christian antiquities) in the 
Vatican Library gave him much ma- 
terial. 
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ART: Skyscraper Designer Puts 
His Work Closer to the Ground 


J. Andre Fouilhoux usually concen- 
trates on skyscrapers. The well-built 
New York architect has scattered tall 
buildings from Oregon to New York. 
During the past four years, his firm 
and two others have worked on the 
complexities of New York’s Rockefeller 
Center. 

This Spring he lopped some 50 sto- 
ries off his activities in favor of two- 
story houses. Fouilhoux entered the 
American Institute of Architect’s Low 
Cost House Competition for a four- 
member family with an income of 
$1,800 to $2,500. In his enthusiasm 
for the idea, he submitted three sepa- 
rate designs. Last week, the Institute 
announced him winner by a large mar- 
gin—one design got first place, another 
fourth. The one he liked best got no 
notice at all. 

In 32 New York offices other archi- 
tects had struggled with the problem. 
The salaried group in question repre- 
sents 25 per cent of the country’s 
population. But architects rarely bother 
with this group; it doesn’t pay. Last 
Fall in New York, Better Homes in 
America tried to stimulate interest in 
small homes by erecting a model, cost- 
ing $9,000, on a vacant Park Avenue 
lot. The New York Times pointed out 
that in the Tennessee Valley project, 
workmen’s homes cost even more. 
Prices like these were impractical, the 


Institute of Architect’s felt. In the com- 
petition it determined to seek rock- 
bottom costs—$3,000 to $5,000 includ- 
ing land. 

Fouilhoux called his winning house- 
plan “plain as a boil.” Across the rear 
of the first floor runs the living-dining 
room, opening at each end on a patio, 
with a garden in the back. Off the front 
hall lies the kitchen. The furnace, in 
the exact center of the house, sends 
heat upstairs by a straight vent, pierced 
on four sides on the second floor to dis- 
tribute warmth to the three bedrooms 
and bath. 

It has neither cellar nor attic: ‘“‘You 
can’t eat your cake and have it.” Dig- 
ging and foundation costs eat up too 
much capital for a small budget. 

Fouilhoux considers his winning plan 
ideal for block building or prefabricat- 
ed house development, because it offers 
not only lower cost than prefabricated 
houses now on the market, but allows 
the purchaser more originality in design. 

The architect, born in Paris in 1879, 
came to America at 29. Until the 
World War, he lived in Portland, Ore. 
In 1920 the ex-Major settled in New 
York as an associate of the late Ray- 
mond Hood. Together they planned 
New York’s Daily News and McGraw- 
Hill Buildings, and the Beaux-Arts 
Apartments. This year, he became a 
director of the Liturgical Arts Society 
(see p. 25). 

Oddly enough, he did not design the 
home at Short Hills, N. J., in which he 
spends his Summers. A _ desire for 
peace made him buy instead of build: 
he feared he might keep experiment- 
ing with new ideas and never finish it. 
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Andre Fouilhoux’s Plan Won the Low Cost House Competition 





TRACK: Colored Mercuries Wear 
Spiked Instead of Winged Shoes 


The fastest man and the fastest ship 
left New York together. Down the 
Normandie’s tracklike decks Eulace 
Peacock peered shyly. He wondered 
how French, Belgian, and Swiss crowds 
would like to watch him beat their best 
sprinters and broad jumpers. 

As the France-bound liner headed 
into a darkening east, a train sped 
westward with another Fastest Man. 
At Columbus it dropped Jesse Owens, 
whom the records proclaim a fraction 
of a second slower than Peacock. Over- 
work, his friends insist, cheated him of 
his rightful title as the world’s speedi- 
est runner. In his post of Ohio State 
House assistant custodian he will get a 
chance to rest. 


InsTINCT: The two dusky Mercuries 
parted company last week after their 
final meeting of the season at New 
York University’s Ohio Field under 
National Amateur Athletic Union aus- 
pices. 

The records that had fallen beneath 
their spiked shoes left track followers 
buzzing. Not since the days of Eddie 
Tolan and Ralph Metcalfe had cinder 
seers rubbed sports pages with so much 
editorial liniment. The freak theories 
and pseudo-scientific speculation that 
inevitably attend a Negro’s rise poured 
into columns of print. 

Westbrook Pegler took issue. The 
bubble-pricking New York commenta- 
tor spread soap under the feet of one 
school of amateur psycho-physiologists: 

“Tt is a doubtful compliment to a Negro athlete 
who is qualified to attend college to attempt to accou: 
for his proficiency on the field by suggesting that h 
is still so close to the primitive that whenever he ru: 
a foot-race in a formal meet between schools hi 
civilization vanishes and he becomes again for th 
moment an African savage in breechcloth and nos 
ring legging it through the jungle to keep ahead of 
charging rhino. It would be as logical to say that 
Jewish runner when he struts his speed is fleeing th 
Cossack’s bayonet or that the Irishman is bog-jumpin 
just a stride ahead of the British tax-collector.”’ 

The late black pugilist, Battling Siki, 
may have imported secret amulets from 
his native Senegal, but nothing could be 
farther from the jungle than Peacock, 
with his Nordic-like reticence, or 
Owens, the mannered, suave college 
student. 

Both grew up like other schoolboys 
in large cities—Owens in Cleveland, 
Peacock in Union, N. J., across the 
Hudson River from Manhattan. Neither 
displayed undue ferocity or a weak- 
ness for stalking at night with spears. 
Their only abnormality consisted in 
running faster than their fellow-stu- 
dents—-but even to achieve this they 
submitted to rigorous coaching. 

Owens got his start dashing up and 
down the sidewalk in front of Fair- 
mount Junior High. For his later suc- 
cesses, sports experts largely credit 
Charley Riley. The school coach recalls 
those days with a chuckle: 

“Jesse ran so fast I thought my stop 
watch was out of order and frequently 
took it to the watchmaker to check 


up.” 
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Owens runs as easily as Bill Robin- 
son tap dances. He never pounds the 
cinders. Hands and feet flop with mis- 
leading semblance of limpness. 

Peacock began his career on a rocky 
grammar school playground. His broth- 
er Jimmy, in the spotlight as an all- 
round athlete, agreed with Coach Harry 
Lake that Eulace had little chance to 
shine: he was puny for his age. Now, 
at 20, he stands 6 feet and weighs 190 
pounds. He went to Temple hoping to 
compete in football and basketball as 
well as track, but officials made him 
stick to running and jumping. 


SpurRTS: Peacock and Owens—who is 
a year older—have followed the ex- 
ample of Tolan and Metcalfe by stick- 
ing to short distances. They count on 
speed and momentum to get places. In 
the running broad jump they take off 
with muscles set—no _ kicking or 
wriggling in midair. Owens, first of 
the pair to “get places,” landed in the 
middle of the national sportlight two 
months ago. 

At Ann Arbor, Mich., Ohio State’s 
sensational sophomore broke three in- 
ternational records in competition with 
some of the nation’s best athletes. He 
tied a fourth. He emerged from the 
35th annual Western Conference track 
meet with: Broad jump—26 feet 84 
inches; 220-yard dash—20.3 seconds; 
220-yard hurdles—22.6 seconds; 100- 
yard dash, 9.4, a tie with Frank Wy- 
koff's world mark. 


Three weeks ago at Berkeley he 
easily won the broad jump, leaped away 
with the 220 low hurdles, and sprinted 
to victory in the 220 and 100-yard 
dashes. His 40 points, added to a team- 
mate’s fifth of a point, brought Ohio in 
second, 


At his heels, springing on long, 


powerful legs, came Eulace Peacock. 
He almost stole the show. But he had 
& nervous fault—a tendency to jump 
the gun. 

July 4, at the A.A.U. meet in Lin- 





Jesse Owens and Eulace Peacock and the Legs That Got Them ‘Places’ 


coln, Neb., he showed he had mastered 
his nerves. He also mastered Owens. 
As the pair warmed up for the running 
broad jump, he laughed: “You haven’t 
seen any jumping yet!” One minute 
later he hurtled 26 feet 3 inches into 
the pit. Chuhei Nambu of Japan holds 
the accepted record—26 feet 2% inches. 

Over the 100 meters Peacock carried 
the Newark Shore Athletic Club’s 
colors in 10.2 seconds, one stride ahead 
of Owens. By 1/5 of a second he beat 
the record Tolan, Metcalfe, and Percy 
Williams hold jointly. His time equalled 
9.2-3 for 100 yards. 

But a 7.7-mile-an-hour breeze blow- 
ing down the track whiffed Peacock’s 
triumph off the books: A.A.U. rules say 
no tailwind may favor a champion. 


BOXING: Baer Has Water and 
A Worried Bride on His Hands 


Max Baer’s famous hands bothered 
him last week. He had a worried 13- 
day bride on them, and frowning spe- 
cialists poring over them. 

Like a bombshell, out of the happy 
Baer household came reports of a re- 
ligious war. Mrs. Mary Ellen Sullivan 
Baer, Roman Catholic, felt she hadn’t 
been thoroughly married. To cement 
the civil ceremony of June 29 she de- 
manded full ecclesiastical rites. 

In a New York night club reporters 
found the ring’s ex-monarch looking 
not too melancholy over such bad tid- 
ings. If Mary Ellen thought she was 
not his wife in the eyes of the Church, 
that was just too bad; he saw no rea- 
son for a second wedding. 

Newsmen noted that with his party 
sat Mary Kirk Brown, lovely divorcee 
whose name frequently appeared with 
Baer’s in the days of pre-Braddock 
glory. 

The next day Maxie dashed down to 
Baltimore to let specialists examine his 
heavy, ailing hands. From Maryland 
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came brighter marital news. In a 
signed statement Baer emphatically de- 
nied danger of a rift: “As I am a Jew 
and a divorced man, we could not be 
married by a priest. Mary and I both 
knew that while we were engaged.” 

After their marriage she had told a 
reporter: “I know that my religion is a 
barrier You see, Max really 
hasn’t any religion. I don’t think he 
ever went to church much...” 

Ever since the fiasco last month that 
lost him his rakish crown, Baer has 
lamented his hand injuries. Johns 
Hopkins medical experts found no brok- 
en bones or torn ligaments. Nothing 
but strained tendons and fluid at the 
joints, similar to water-on-the-knee. 

Dr. William F. Reinhoff Jr., noted 
surgeon, gave the former champion 
comforting advice: “Don’t let any doc- 
tor cut your hands. It isn’t necessary. 
Nature and hard work will put them 
back in condition.” 

So much for effects. But causes still 
lacked explanation. Were Baer’s maul- 
ers bad before Maxie shoved them 
feebly into James J. Braddock’s face? 
Or were they hurt in honest combat? 
Every sports writer in the country has 
a different answer to the mystery. 

An unconfirmed theory came from 
Rumson, N. J., near Baer’s Asbury 
Park training quarters. Several days 
before the Braddock fight, so the story 
goes, Baer imbibed much refreshment 
at a friend’s cocktail party. On the 
driveway stood a shining station wag- 
on. Admirers asked what Maxie in- 
tended doing to Braddock. In answer, 
the champion reputedly clenched both 
fists and smashed them through the 
station wagon’s wooden side. 

Dr. Maurice Chideckel, Baltimore 
specialist for a quarter century, sup- 
ported this theory. He admitted that 
the fluid in the joints of Baer’s hands 
might have come from striking a “hard 
surface” other than human jawbones: 
“A blow against a wooden surface 
would cause that condition.” 
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TOWNE TALKS: Author-Editor 
Brings the Gay ’90s Up to Date 


A young subeditor of Smart Set 
rushed excitedly into an inner office. 
At his startled chief he thrust a neat, 
ink-written manuscript. 

“If you don’t buy this I'll resign!” 

Charles Hanson Towne didn’t have 
to quit. On his editor’s instructions, 
the slender, black-wavy-haired reader 
drew a voucher in favor of the new 
author at the magazine’s usual rate— 
one cent a word. “Pay to Sydney Porter 
(O. Henry) $17.50 for all rights...” 

Last week, listeners to the first of a 
13-week series of “Town Talks” over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
heard Towne describe his first meeting 
with O. Henry 33 years ago: , 

“He looked like the man who had 
come to inspect the gas meter,” rather 
than the author whose short stories 
discerning editors marked as unusual. 
Today one of those manuscripts would 
sell for $10,000. “But Heaven alone 
knows to what printers’ wastebaskets 
careless hands consigned many of 
them.” 

Still, Towne has enough mementos 
from other authors encountered in a 
quarter-century of editing to compen- 
sate for the lack of O. Henry holo- 
graphs. Autographed first editions and 
bound volumes of manuscripts jam the 
smoky-walled study of his East 60th 
Street, New York, bachelor apartment. 

These tokens give Towne material 
for articles and lectures. Many of them 
will furnish pegs for his weekly broad- 
casts (Thursdays, 9:15 P.M. EST 
CBS). 

Friends found the 58-year-old writer 
in a crusading mood on the eve of his 
first broadcast. Might not his literary 
talks prove too highbrow for radio’s 
“uneducated masses?” His cultured 
voice rose sharply: “I haven’t the faint- 
est idea—and I don’t give a damn! I 
won’t talk down to my listeners.” 

But he respects his audiences’ re- 
actions. Faithfully he reads the hun- 
dreds of daily letters forwarded to him 
by the Hearst morning papers, which 
print his column, “Allow Me to Say.” 

Dinner-parties provide his chief di- 
version. At these, his repartee flows 
easily. Once he sat beside a woman 
who gossiped about everyone else at 
the table. “My dear,” he avowed as 
they arose, “you have a delightful sense 
of rumor.” 

* 


G-MEN: Seth Parker Uses Hymns 
And Heroes in Radio Comeback 


“Hullo, operator? This is Phillips 
Lord calling. How about that call to 


Chicago? O.K., then put me through 
to Racine, Wisconsin. Right away, 
yes!” 


In a cubbyhole office on the fifth floor 
of Washington’s huge Department of 
Justice building, Lord—radio’s Seth 
Parker—last week sweated over a long- 


distance telephone. His frantic calls 
sought out highly specialized actors— 
eye-witnesses of Federal agents’ pur- 
suit and extermination of John Dillin- 
ger. The first episode in Lord’s Chev- 
rolet-sponsored dramatizations of fa- 
mous G-Men cases hits NBC’s hookup 
July 20 at 8:00 P.M., E.S.T. 

A South Pacific gale that wrecked 
Lord’s adventure schooner, the Seth 
Parker, last February, was partially 
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WIDE WORLD 
Edgar Hoover: His G-Men Make Thrills 
for Phillips Lord’s Radio Scripts 


responsible for the new series. The 
radio-skipper’s SOS aroused newspaper 
cries of “Publicity stunt!” Lord’s pop- 
ularity waned. 

Last May he returned to New York 
from Honolulu and persuaded NBC to 
revive his “Sunday Evening at Seth 
Parker’s” on its WJZ network. Then 
he played his trump for a radio come- 
back: ‘a thoroughly authoritative pro- 
gram” on the government’s crime war. 


Chevrolet officials in Detroit liked the 
idea. With Lord they flew to Washing- 
ton a fortnight ago to ask J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Division of Investigation for ac- 


cess to official G-Men case records, 
Hoover agreed to let Lord study “closeq 
cases,” but insisted on checking scripts 
“to insure accuracy.” Last week a Jus- 
tice Department official denied any par. 
tiality toward the radio program as 
against the movies: 

“Cooperation with Mr. Lord does not 
imply approval of the finished product, 
The producers of recent G-Men movies 
did not request our cooperation unti] 
the films were at least partly done, 
when we were asked to give technica] 
advice. -Since the films were semi-fic- 
tional in content, the Department felt it 
should keep hands off. This didnt im- 
ply disapproval of the films.” 

Twenty-four hours after presenting 
Dillinger’s demise, Lord will take his 
regular Sunday night fling at the hymn- 
singing Seth Parker role. Monday he'll 
fly back to Washington to write his 
next G-Men adventure—restalking Baby 
Face Nelson. 

While Lord phoned the Midwest, Jus- 
tice Department officials in Washing- 
ton called Atlantic City, where Hoover 
attended a convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Then they confirmed a report: 

“Melvin H. Purvis, Agent-in-charge 
at Chicago, has resigned. Mr. Hoover 
sees no reason for comment.” 

Hoover also saw no reason for com- 
-ment on the personnel turnover in his 
division. The New York Post reported 
that more than 25 per cent of his 600- 
odd operatives quit after a few years. 

“Little Mel” Purvis, 31-year-old, 127- 
pound Nemesis of Dillinger, Pretty Boy 
Floyd, and Verne Sankey, denied his 
resignation resulted from a row with 
his chief: “My reasons for quitting are 
purely personal.” But “frankly, I’m 
glad to get out of here.” 





BROADCASTS JULY 20-26 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 

SAT. (20th): Yale-Harvard vs. Oxford-Cam- 
bridge: NBC broadcasts the start of the 
annual Anglo-American track meet in Lon- 
don on its WJZ chain at 10:15. Then (BS 
takes up the close of the meet. 12:30 E.T.; 
11:30 C.T.; 10:30 M.T.; 9:30 P. T. CBS 


SUN, (21st): “America’s Hour’: 50 actors. a 
aymphony orchestra, and elaborate sound ef- 
fects dramatize America’s industrial 
achievements in a series exalting a ‘‘mid 
dle-of-the-road’’ political philosophy. 8:00 
E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (22nd): James Melton: The radio tenor: 
gives his last performance in the Beauty 
Box Theatre before leaving for Hollywood 
to sing in a picture starring Franchot 
Tone. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 
6:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

TUES. (28rd): “The Financial Outlook”: PD: 
O. M. W. Sprague, Harvard professor of 
banking and finance, discusses the coun- 
try’s fiscal outlook. 4:15 E.T.; 3:15 C.T.; 
2:15 M.T.; 1:15 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

WED. (24th): “Spotlight Revue”: Studio mu- 
sicians and singers begin a series of light. 
half-hour musicales. 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 
12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


THURS. (25th): Marty May: The vaudeville 
comedian initiates a brvuadly humorous 
series of skits. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 


M.T.; 5:30 P.T. CBS. 


FRI. (26th): “Preserving American Ideals”: 
The Intercollegiate Council sponsors a new 
lecture series to “develop. intelligence 
among the potential leaders of tomorrow.” 
5:00 E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 2:00 P.T. 
CBS. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
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SCREEN: Brent Insists ‘Women 
Are Bum Newspaper Men’ 








On the screen important persons hob- 
nob with a handsomely polished class 
of newspaper folk. Not so, as a rule, in 
real life. The average reporter—too 
poor to shop, often too busy to shave— 
in his hectic day’s stride covers fires, 
pank presidents, shootings, and mar- 
riages. 

Hollywood’s brain trusters seldom if 
ever heed this Fourth Estate reality. 
They respect it less than ever in “Front 
Page Woman” (Warner Brothers). Bet- 
te Davis and George Brent, as report- 
ers working for rival papers, stun the 
audience with intellectual feats and 
devil-may-care bravery that have little 
in common with real workaday assign- 
ments. And many a newspaper woman 
would give up her by-line for Miss 
Davis’ breath-taking millinery. 

As Ellen Garfield of The Star, the 
willowy blonde valiantly strives to dis- 
prove her boy friend’s motto, “Women 
Are Bum Newspaper Men.” 

At Curt Devlin of The Express 
(Brent) she cracks: “You'll take that 
back!” 

Her opportunity comes with a mur- 
der that baffles the police. Curt and El- 
len outdo each other in solving the 
mystery. He gets one suspect arrested. 
She, after firing an apartment and 
blinking starry blue eyes over a gun- 
muzzle, corrals a second. 

Warners took the story from Richard 
Macauley’s Saturday Evening Post 
yarn “Women Are Bum Newspaper 
Men.” It has thrilling moments. Also 
comedy. 

For instance, a judge, tired of wait- 
ing for the jurors to make up their 
minds, goes out to eat. By eavesdrop- 
ping, Curt gets the jury’s decision and 
an idea to hoax Ellen, who always 
sticks at his heels. Into a ballot-box 
he drops fake notes. Result: returning 
to court, the judge buys two red-hot 
extras. One screams GUILTY! the other, 
NOT GUILTY! 


* 
STAGE: Spirit of Old Opera 


. Stalks in Forty Niners’ Barn 


Merry people filled the Astor Box. Al- 
so the Vanderbilt Box. On 100 red and 
gold plush seats from the Metropolitan 
Opera House sat Whitefield, N. H., Sum- 
mer visitors. Before a full house the 
curtain rose on “Coquette,” opening 
The Forty Niners’ third season. 

Three years ago ten students of the 
late Dr. George Pierce Baker’s Work- 
shop put their heads together. To keep 
alive the famous Yale dramatic school’s 
theories, they decided to start a Sum- 
mer theatre. They couldn’t afford to 


hire a hall; they used the dining room 
of a small inn at Notchland in north- 
west New Hampshire. 

Between performances they built 
Scenery, made costumes, rounded up 
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audiences, and sold tickets. Their name 
they took from the price of admittance 
—49 cents (99 cents for reserved seats). 

William B. Chase, veteran New York 
Times music critic, liked their idea. 
He followed the role that he had played 
for years: lending a helping hand. 

Last year The Forty Niners came un- 
der his protecting wing. He gave them 
a real hall on his 300-acre Whitefield 
farm. He remodeled a_ century-old 
barn, built a stage in it, and decorated 
its dark timbered walls with posters 
from the Metropolitan. 

New York’s famous opera house, un- 
dergoing remodeling, contributed the 
hundred chairs. Chase divided a small 
balcony into “boxes” and named them 
after New York families to carry out 
the spirit of the Metropolitan that came 
with the chairs. 

The proscenium flaunts gay circus 
lithographs to commemorate a Barnum 
& Bailey’s visit to the Chase farm 46 
years ago. The door knobs once be- 
longed to the old Century Theatre in 
New York, and ash receivers to the 
Manhattan Opera House and the Casino 
theatre. In a corner stands the desk 
used at The New York Times by James 
Huneker, late renowned music critic. 

The project works cooperatively. The 
actors receive no salaries, but divide 
profits at the end of the eight-week sea- 
son. Last year they shared $2,300. 

This year prices have gone up one 
cent; pennies caused too many book- 
keeping headaches. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 
GRAND GUIGNOL PROGRAM (Chanin Audi- 
torium): George K. Arthur, former movie 
comedian, turns producer and tries to imi- 
tate the famous cycle of French horror 
plays. He offers three: “Something More 
Important,” by H. F. Maltby; “‘The Old 
Woman,” by Andre de Lorde, and “E & O 


EE,” by E, C. Williams. ‘“‘The Old Woman” 
turns out most horrifying and best. 


SCREEN 

ESCAPADE (Metro - Goldwyn- Mayer): The 
American debut of a popular Viennese 
actress, Luise Rainer. William Powell sup- 
ports her briskly as the artist women can't 
resist. The story, slight in itself, serves as 
an excellent showcase for Rainer’s varied 
talents. 

DON’T BET ON BLONDES (Warner Bros.): 
An agreeable trifle that brings insurance 
into the movies as the basis of a plot. An 
ex-gambler (Warren William) insures an 
actress (Claire Dodd) against marriage for 
three years so her dependent father (Guy 
Kibbee) can have a chance to write a book 
proving the South won the Civil War. 

SHE (RKO): Loose adaptation of Rider Hag- 
gard’s novel with Helen Gahagan in her 
first screen role. The Queen of Kor stepped 
into a flame which preserved her youth. 
Five hundred years later she enters it 
again to convince a man (Randolph Scott) 
of its harmlessness. She withers. 

BROADWAY GONDOLIER (Warner Bros.): 
The foibles of radio sponsors amusingly ex- 
ploited. Louise Fazenda comes back to the 
screen as the owner of a cheese concern 
with broadcasting troubles. In Venice she 
picks up an obscure American singer (Dick 
Powell) and brings him back with an Ital- 
ian name. He creates a sensation. Joan 
Blondell supplies the love interest. 


The ARIZONIAN (RKO): A bandit chaser 
(Richard Dix) straightens out a Western 
town's graft and outlaw problems. Mar- 
got Grahame, brilliant in ‘“‘The Informer,” 
makes the best of an unsuitable part. 

ORCHIDS TO YOU (Fox): The floral indus- 
try’s motto seems to be “We won't tell 
Who's sending orchids to whom.” Jean 
Muir, Cnarles Butterworth, and Sydney 
To.er amuse in a light-hearted, not too 
plausible picture, 
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SOVIET TRADE: Commercial Treaty Breaks 


18-Year Ice; U.S.S.R. Promises $30,000,000 Order 


The Soviet Union waited 16 years for 
recognition by this country. Czarist 
Russia waited twice that long before it 
finally recognized the United States in 
1809. 


Washington officially accepted Red 
Moscow in 1933 after extensive con- 
versations between President Roose- 
velt and Maxim Litvinoff, shrewd, plump 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 


To American nationals in Russia this 
meant religious freedom and legal pro- 
tection. To Washington it meant a safe- 
guard against Communist propaganda 
in the United States. But to neither 
country did it bring long hoped for 
trade accords. 


AMBASSADOR: Mr. Roosevelt insisted 
on settlement of a long-standing debt— 
some $800,000,000 in funds loaned pre- 
Soviet governments and in confiscated 
property. Though Moscow hungered 
for American credits to buy Five-Year 





BRYAN-HALSTEAD 


Ambassador Bullitt Put Russia on the Dotted Line—for $30,000,000 


Plan farm and factory equipment the 
trade talks broke down. 

But Uncle Sam faced an immediate 
new expense—maintenance of an Em- 
bassy in Moscow. For Ambassador, the 
President picked a former Philadelphia 
newspaper-man-novelist. William C. 
Bullitt from his first day in office worked 
might and main to bring about a com- 
mercial understanding between the two 
countries. 

Last week the 44-year-old envoy sat 
across a desk from his glittering-eyed, 
astute friend, Max Litvinoff. With a 
few pen scratches the two diplomats 
filled the official gap that had yawned 
for 18 years in Russian-American trade 
relations. 

In Washington the State Department 
blessed the event: “These notes pro- 
vide a sound basis for a mutually ben- 
eficial expansion of trade between the 
United States and the Soviet Union.” 


Contract: In the agreement, which 


—— 


runs for a year, the Soviet Government 
contracted to “take steps to increase 
substantially the amount of purchases 
in the United States.” The State De. 
partment revealed these “steps” meant 
purchase of $30,000,000 in American 
goods. 

This represents about two and a half 
times Russia’s annual average pur. 
chases from the United States during 
the three calendar years 1932-34 and 
slightly more than double the pur. 
chases made in the first year of Soviet 
recognition. Yet from 1926 to 1930 our 
exports to the Soviet averaged $75. 
600,000 a year. 

While observers considered the pact 
important as breaking the official ice in 
trade relations, the promised Russian 
increase over 1934 of about $15,000,000 
amounts to less than 1 per cent of 
1934’s total American merchandise ex- 
ports. 

The Amtorg Trading Corp., the chief 
buying and selling Soviet agency in 
this country, stressed electrical equip- 
ment as one of Russia’s needs. Soviet 
buyers will also purchase machinery, 
railroad equipment, automolles and 
trucks, airplane motors, and raw cot- 
ton. 

The United States on its part ex- 
tended to the U. S. S. R. tariff benefits 
effective under the recent reciprocal 
treaties with other countries, Cuba ex- 
cluded. The terms also cover all other 
agreements that may be made during 
the pact’s life. 

Of the five reciprocal treaties agreed 
on—with Brazil, Sweden, Belgium, 
Haiti, and Cuba—the first three most 
interested Litvinoff. Moscow will share 
with Brussels important duty conces- 
sions on linen and lace fabrics. With 
Stockholm—this pact becomes effective 
Aug. 5—it will share reductions on proc- 
essed paper board, matches, and two 
classes of pulp. 

The Brazil agreement, signed six 
months ago but still unapproved by the 
Rio Congress, cuts in half the 110 per 
cent ad valorem duty on manganese 
ore—one of Russia’s major exports— 
indispensable to steel manufacturers. 

Ambassador Bullitt hopes for ‘an ap- 
preciable increase in Soviet exports to 
the United States which have averaged 
somewhat less than $12,000,000 during 
the past three years.” This he said 
would provide the Soviets greater pur- 
chasing power for American products. 


DYNAMITE: In the new agreement the 
United States did not renounce but 
simply ignored the old Russian debts. 
Senator L. J. Dickinson of Iowa, who 
rates as a possible 1936 GOP Presi- 
dential candidate, fired the first shot 
of an inevitable political attack: 

“In return for a dubious Soviet 
pledge, the Administration dynamites 
the tariff dike holding out a flood of 
Russian goods. It blithely ignores mil- 
lions of Czarist and Kerensky debts 
owed to us, and in effect tells the 
Kremlin we will tolerate indefinitely 
the Moscow propaganda drive to under- 
mine our constitutional democracy.” 
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MILK: Glass Makers Open War 
On Encroaching Paper Bottles 














The trouble started two years ago in 
Philadelphia. A leading dairy, after an 
intensive campaign exalting the merits 
of paper vs. glass, scrapped its bottles. 
Quaker City housekeepers got their 
milk in lightweight waxed cardboard 
containers. 

The idea caught on elsewhere, espe- 
cially in Newark and Atlantic City. 
Last March several hundred stores in 
and around New York—A. & P. 
pranches included—switched from glass 
to paper. 

A few weeks ago, a big Cleveland 
dairy fell in step. More, its advertise- 
ments illustrated the standard bottle’s 
dangers by picturing a little girl falling 
on one and gashing herself. 


CONTROVERSY: Harassed manufac- 
turers finally rebelled. Last week in 
New York they held a war council. 
Leading producers met at the Glass 
Container Association’s offices and de- 
cided to launch a defensive campaign— 
to educate dairymen and the public on 
the “advantages” of glass bottles. 

Two firms produce more than half of 
the country’s 300,000,000 annual milk 
bottle output: Thatcher Manufacturing 
Co. and Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Less 
than a dozen smaller firms share the 
remainder. 

Three firms make most paper milk 
containers: American Can Co., Ameri- 
can Paper Bottle Co., and Sealed Con- 
tainers Corp., which last year sold 55,- 
000,000 of its Sealcones. Other big 
producers include Purity Paper Vessels 
Co. and Sealright Co., Inc. 

Recently a host of smaller firms en- 
tered the fast-growing business. 

Paper bottle advocates stress that 
they open more easily, take up less 
space in the pantry, and pour without 
dripping. If dropped, they don’t break. 
An air space at the top allows for ex- 
pansion in freezing. Empty, they can 
be harmlessly crushed or used to kindle 
fires. 


Economics: Glass milk bottles, on 
the other hand, go back to the dairy for 
refilling. Before returning them, house- 
wives sometimes use them as vinegar, 
gasoline, or kerosene containers. Glass 
defenders reply that dairies sterilize 
them before each filling. Bottles travel 
on a conveyor belt into a machine 
which washes them in an alkaline solu- 
tion and sprays them with chlorine; 
stiff brushes scrub away clinging dirt 
particles; hot water or live steam kills 
remaining germs. 

Economy counts, too. Paper contain- 


, ers cost about a penny apiece, compared 


with 4 or 5 cents for a glass milk bottle. 
But the dairymen use each bottle an 
average of 25 to 30 times, reducing its 
cost for each filling to about three- 
tenths of a cent, sterilization included. 

Dairies switching to paper containers 
have to scrap their bottle filling appara- 
tus for machines costing some $12,000 
apiece. In many cases these manufac- 
ture the containers on the premises. 
Spray guns coat the paper with melted 
wax to make it waterproof. In one con- 
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Little Lessons 
in World Travel 


stands for Bombay 
& Barber & Block... Benguet 
Buddha & Bangkok 


BOMBAY 

Bombay, with its Burning Ghats and Hanging 
Gardens, is one of the twenty-one ports in 14 
different countries that Round the World Presi- 
dent Liners show you for just $854, First Class 
«..seven-seventy-six per day! But long before 
you get to Bombay...in Hawaii, Japan, China, 
the Philippines and Malaya, you will open 
your eyes wide. 


BARBER 

You'll see the shopless Chinese barbers: each 
with a stool, a basin with a little water and 
maybe arazor...or maybe a sharp-edged piece 
of glass, working in the street... haggling with 
the shavee to see who will get the hair. 


BLOCK 

Crowded into the Bay of Hong Kong you'll 
see ten thousand junks and sampans, all over- 
run with children. And to each tiny boy is tied 
at least one wooden block... to keep him afloat 


if he falls in. 


BREAK 

Like a trip on a private yacht is a Round the 
World trip on a President Liner. Sailing any 
week from New York, Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route, 
you may break your journey anywhere...stop 
over in any or all of the countries on your 
route. Make sidetrips if you choose, then con- 
tinue on the next or another of these world’s 
only regular-world-cruising ships. Take 110 
days (85 if you cross America by train)...or 
up to two full years. 


BUDDHA 

President Liner stopovers let you see every- 
thing. At Hangchow, a short train trip from 
Shanghai, is a Temple of Five Thousand Bud- 
dhas... varying in height from only an inch or 
so to more than fifty feet, many cast in metal, 


BENGUET 

A short excursion from Manila takes you to 
Benguet. For a thousand years the Igorotes 
have dug out precious ore from Benguet hills 
...yet here you'll see the richest gold mines 
in the world today. 


BANGKOK 
Bangkok and Angkor are easily reached from 
Penang, for instance... Benares and the 


Ganges from Ceylon or Bombay. And so it 
goes as you go on... to Egypt, Italy and 
France. You see whatever you want to see 
when you travel on these ships. 


BIG 

Big and smooth-riding are President Liners, 
with every stateroom outside (with real twin 
beds—not berths), sunny play decks and 
glass-enclosed promenades, outdoor swim- 
ming pools ...American food all the way. 


BUDGET 

Carefully planned budgets and itineraries are 
available from every Travel Agent. Dollar 
Steamship Lines, 604 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; 110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago; 311 
California Street, San Francisco, and other 
principal cities. 


NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA « ORIENT « ROUND THE WORLD 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 
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| H al I reasons 


— out of dozens— 
why you should see 


NEW MEXICO 


LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


@ The charm of New Mexico is made up 
of many things. To some the most allur- 
ing is the ancient historical background; 
some prefer the quaint Indian pueblos; 
some the cool green forests and high 
mountains; some the flavor of the Old 
West that lingers here. New Mexico has 
all this—and, in addition, these places 
chosen by our National Government as 
especially important: 


Carlsbad Caverns National Park, the 
largest explored caves in the world—a 
wonder without equal. 


El Morro National Monument, a gigan- 
tic monolith where the Conquistadores 
camped and carved their names. 


The White Sands National Monument, a 
thirty-mile expanse of glistening, snow- 
white gypsum sands. 


Gran Quivira National Monument, site of 
the ruins of three of the earliest Spanish 
Missions in the Southwest. 


Bandelier National Monument, ancient 
cliff dwellings in the canyon of the Rito 
de Los Frijoles. 


Aztec Ruins National Monument, a group 
of excavated prehistoric ruins near Aztec, 
New Mexico. 


Chaco Canyon National Monument, where 
eighteen major ruins are grouped, includ- 
ing the famous Pueblo Bonito. 


Capulin Mountain National Monument, a 
magnificent example of a recently extinct 
volcano. 


Gila Cliff Dwellings National Monument, 
buried deep in the Gila National Forest, 
one of the great primitive forest areas 
of New Mexico. 


Even people who have “seen everything” 
are thrilled anew in New Mexico. Visit this 
Land of Enchantment yourself 
this year. A glorious climate of 
sunshiny days and blanket-cool 
nights will make the perfect 
background for your stay. 

Coupon brings free booklet. 
Send for it—start planning now! 
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New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 
State Capitol 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, 
“Two Weeks in New Mexico”, and your official 
1935 Road Map. 


Name 





Address 








‘livery costs. 





tinuous operation the machine chills the 
wax, fills the containers with milk, and 
seals them. 

So far the spread of paper containers 
has extended to milk sales from stores 
rather than house-to-house delivery. 
Grocers who don’t have to charge a 
deposit for the bottle find their sales in- 
crease. And paper saves them the 
bother of handling empty bottles. 


Cream Line: Cardboard containers 
weigh less than 2 ounces apiece, com- 
pared with almost 2 pounds for an 
empty quart-size glass milk bottle. 
Much more milk also can be loaded on 
trucks in paper than in glass. To 
dairies delivering to stores these two 
factors mean big savings. 

But the glass milk bottle still stands 
on most private doorsteps. Here paper 
offers little economy because the con- 
tainer’s weight plays a small role in de- 
The milkman’s time for 
each call is what counts. 

The housewife does, too. In a survey, 
glass-bottle makers found many peo- 
ple prefer glass because it shows the 
contents—especially the cream line. 
Some customers said paper containers 
“make the milk taste like cardboard.” 

Meanwhile bottle manufacturers have 
adopted a new idea to give the standard 
milk bottle a modern merchandising 
touch. Within the past two years they 
imported from Europe a process which 
prints letters and designs so the ink 


sinks into the glass and cannot wash or’ 


scratch off. Today one-fifth of all milk 
bottles vaunt bright red or blue brand 
names, trade marks, and slogans, viv- 
idly outlined against the whiteness of 
their contents. 


a 
TVA: 
Breaks Through Opposition Dam 


Administration Pressure 


Maury Maverick implored: 

“Let us give the TVA a life sentence 
instead of a death sentence. This is 
something the President of the United 
States wants.” 

The Texas Representative’s plea cov- 
ered the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee’s version of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority bill. It had come out— 
after three months of wrangling—dis- 
tinctly at odds with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ideas. Unlike the measure passed in 
the Senate, it would restrict, not ex- 
tend, TVA’s powers. 


SALVAGE: For three days debate 
raged in the House. Would recalcitrant 
members override this Presidential pet 
—just as they had killed the utilities 
holding companies death clause ? 

Representative Lister Hill came for- 
ward as Administration spearhead. But 
a barrage of criticism balked the Ala- 
bama Democrat’s resolutions to adopt 
the Senate version’s features. 

Dewey Short, Missouri Republican, 
didn’t want any bill at all: “Of all the 
crazy, cockeyed schemes hatched from 
the diseased and disordered brains of 
the ‘New Dealers,’ the TVA easily takes 
the prize. One cannot change the con- 
dition of a rotten egg. It can be fried, 


boiled, poached, or scrambled—but it 
still smells.” 

Andrew Jackson May, Kentucky 
Democrat, attacked the proposed meas. 
ure’s constitutionality: “Everything it 
has done and everything it proposes to 
do is the most vicious sort of paternal- 
ism ... contrary to the fundamental 
principles of liberty.” 

Representative Charles I. Faddis, 
Pennsylvania Democrat: “We estab- 


lished the TVA to be used as a yardstick 
... and now they come back to us and 
ask to be converted from a yardstick 
into a 100 foot chain.” 

Still Hill worked doggedly for his 
amendments. TVA directors smiled en- 








C 
TALBURT IN N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM 


couragement from the balconies. Fi- 
nally the rebellious Roosevelt troopers 
fell in line. A measure virtually re- 
storing the Senate’s version’ shot 
through, 278 to 99. 


Vicrory: Hill put through four im- 
portant amendments overriding the 
committee’s recommendation. The re- 
sulting legislation removes a curb forc- 
ing TVA to sell power or chemicals after 
July 1, 1937, at not less than production 
costs. While favoring a self-support- 
ing policy, its sets no time limit. 

The measure takes from Controller 
General McCarl the power to supervise 
TVA expenditures. But it requires his 
department to make an audit at least 
once a year. 

It drops a provision prohibiting TVA 
from constructing power-transmission 
lines duplicating existing private lines. 
It required TVA’s approval for private 
construction of dams and works on the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries. 
This chiefly concerns important devel- 
opments planned in the area by the Al- 
uminum Company of America. 

The bill, which now goes to confer- 
ence, differs from the Senate version 
chiefly in a provision increasing TVA's 
bond-issuing capacity to $100,000,000. 
The House restricts it to half that 
amount. Unlike the Senate, the House 
does not sanction use of the money for 
purchase and resale of private utilities. 

Representative John FE. Rankin, 
Mississippi Democrat, crowed for the 
Administration: “We have won a great 
victory in the TVA fight.” 
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MOVIES: Monthly Edition of 
Talkies to Boost Store Sales 


Lights! Camera! 

Scene: An apartment living 
yoom. Mildred packing a trunk. 

Bos (her husband, entering from 
the bedroom): Dear, we'll have to 
start on our vacation in a few 
hours. The boss wants me to inter- 
view Jim Smith tomorrow before 
he leaves the Seashore House. We 
won’t have time to take the trunk. 

MILDRED: Oh, dear! I simply 
can’t get all my dresses in a valise. 
There’s no sense in my going at all 
without enough clothes. Besides, a 
suitcase would crush my nicest 
things. 

MILDRED’S MOTHER (just arriving 
to take care of the baby in the 
couple’s absence:) What’s this 
about not going? (She lays down 
her two valises.) Mildred dear, 
you can borrow these. They’ll hold 
everything you need, and your 
dresses will come out without a 
wrinkle. See how beautifully mine 
kept. These are Oshkosh suitcases, 
you know. 

Sales talk on the merits of Osh- 
kosh luggage. 

Music, Fadeout. 


That condensed script forms one 
episode of Fashion Magazine of the 
Screen, a new talkie previewed in New 
York last week. Other scenes drama- 
tized the selling points of Underwood 
typewriters, Simmons Mattresses, Ivory 
Flakes, Crown rayon, Kathleen Mary 
Quinlan cosmetics, H. & W. corsets, and 
Andrew Geller shoes. The film ended 
with a fashion show of Paris gowns. 


Stores: The Fashion Magazine will 
pass up the ordinary movie palace for 
a “theatre chain” of its own. Samuel 
Tauber, stocky, fast-talking ad man 
who helped conceive the idea, last week 
negotiated with department stores 
throughout the country to show cus- 
tomers the picture several times a day. 
All the products it advertised sell regu- 
larly over department store counters. 

Fashion Magazine plans to bring out 
a new edition once a month—a 20 to 30 
minute program devoting 2 or 3 min- 
utes to each product. Consolidated Film 
Laboratory, in charge of production, 
uses professional actors. 

Subscribing stores—contracts permit 
only one per town—will pay a rate de- 
pending on their city’s population, with 
$300 a month the probable top price. 
This includes rental of the 16 millimeter 
film (amateur size), projection and 
sound equipment, and an 8-by-10-foot 
Screen. Fashion Magazine also collects 
from makers of the advertised products, 
who pay on the basis of the number of 
stores exhibiting the feature. 


SALESMANSHIP: The department store 
talkie represents an adaptation of an 
old idea. Business men for years have 
recognized the sales-boosting value of 
motion pictures. 

Many firms,—National Lead Co., B. 
F. Goodrich Co., and Gulf Refining Co., 
among others—use films to train dealers 


and salesmen in the most effective mer- 
chandising methods. A long list of 
companies, including General Motors 
Corp., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
H. J. Heinz Co., and Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., have made movies depict- 
ing their manufacturing methods and 
the advantages of their products. 

Salesmen with portable projectors 
show such films in the homes and of- 
fices of prospects. Dealers exhibit them 
at meetings of Rotary Clubs, teachers’ 
associations, and similar gatherings. 

A few business pictures, such as Ford 
Motor Co.’s “‘These Thirty Years,” and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s 
technicolor cartoon, “Once Upon a 
Time,” have even crashed the programs 
of regular movie theatres. 

It costs $5,000 to $30,000 a reel to 
make an advertising talkie, depending 
on its lavishness. General Electric Co. 
probably spends the most per picture. 
Its three films, “Just Around the Cor- 
ner,” “What Are You Going to Do To- 
night?” and “Three Women,” starred 
such Hollywood topnotchers as Johnny 
Mack Brown, Bette Davis, Walter 
O’Keefe, and Warren William. 

Most companies have found such ex- 
penditures pay. The California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange made a movie, 
“Partnership for Profit,” showing how 
Sunkist oranges are grown and how to 
market them successfully. 

A grocery chain in Bridgeport, Conn., 
showed the film to its employes. The 


pep-filled salesmen promptly doubled | 


normal business volume. In ten days 
they sold three and a half carloads of 
oranges. 


REAL ESTATE: Peter Grimm 
Gets Chance to Ride His Hobby 


In 1911 the late David Belasco’s 
play, “The Return of Peter Grimm,” 
opened in New York. David Warfield 
in the title role played “a stubborn old 
man with a sense of justice,” whose 
spirit returned after death to right a 
wrong he had committed in life. 

That year another Peter Grimm won 
a B.S. degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity and got a $10-a-week job in a New 
York real estate office. Unlike the char- 
acter in the play, he was young, 6 feet 


tall, and a glib talker with a winning | 


personality. 


Rise: Grimm rose through the years 
to an enviable reputation in the real 
estate business. Last week the Treas- 
ury Department named him special as- 
sistant to Secretary Morgenthau. He 


will survey the status of real estate | 


loans in which the government has par- 
ticipated. Likewise, he will represent 
the Treasury in its relations with Fed- 
eral agencies that make or insure such 
loans: the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, the Home Owners Loan Corp., and 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

Not everyone felt happy about it. In 
New York a special Congressional com- 
mittee has been investigating real es- 
tate bondholders’ reorganizations—in- 
cluding some in which Grimm took 
part. Representative Adolph J. Sabath 
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| Choice ingredients account — for 
| that luxurious Williams lather you 
| whip up so quickly. 


Williams saves time; is econom- 
‘ical. There’s no doubling back 
with the brush—for the rich lather 
stays moist. From 30 seconds to 
a minute and a half of brush work 
(depending on your beard) and 
you’re all set for the smoothest 
|shave of your life. Your razor 
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|ahead barber’s. Your face is fit. 
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of Illinois, committee chairman, asked 
Secretary Morgenthau to delay the ap- 
pointment until his committee finished 
its inquiry. 

“While we are not alleging that Mr. 
Grimm is guilty of any wrongdoing, we 
agreed that the appointment was un- 
wise at the present time because we 
are going to renew our investigation 
into his activities.” 

Secretary Morgenthau had intended 
to swear in his new assistant Monday. 
But after the committee’s objections, 
he postponed the ceremony. 


Property: Since 1929 Grimm has 
headed the firm of William A. White & 
Sons, ‘renting and management agents 
for New. York real estate. In this role 
he plays landlord to 3,800 New Yorkers 
living in London Terrace, the world’s 
largest apartment building. His tenants 
could spend a well-rounded existence 
without ever leaving their grounds. Ev- 
erything is there—a swimming pool, 
sun terraces, a kindergarten, a pent- 
house bridge club, all kinds of shops, 
and an acre rhododendron’ garden. 
Other White-managed properties in- 
clude the pyramidal Paramount Build- 
ing and Grand Central Palace. 

. Real estate men consider Grimm a 
leading expert on New York property. 

Getting into the Treasury should give 
him a fling at his chief hobby: enforc- 
ing economy in government expendi- 
tures. For years he argued and wran- 
gled with New York’s Mayors against 
extravagance and high taxes. As chair- 




















Vacation Dollars 


Now is the time to start earning money 
for your summer vacation. Spare time is 
all you need. 

We are seeking enterprising representa- 
tives for News-Weex. The work is easy 
and profitable. 

Don’t hesitate because you haven't experi- 
ence. We will send you full instructions. 

Take the first step towards a pleasant 
summer. Sign and mail the coupon today. 


oe ays age Department, News-Week Inc., 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I want to earn summer vacation money. Tell me how. 





man of the Citizens Budget Commis- 
sion, representing leading civic organi- 
zations, he obtained a $113,000,000 
budget cut and the founding of a cen- 
tral purchasing department for the 
city. 

The new Assistant’s personality shows 
contrasting traits. He reads in bed, 
smokes Corona-Corona cigars, and lives 
in an eleven-room-three-bath apartment 
on Park Avenue. He won’t have a 
chauffeur but he drives a 1928 Pack- 
ard himself. He ‘‘wouldn’t part*with it 
for the world.” 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Motor 
Output Up a Fifth From 1934 


Auto makers are stepping on the gas. 
The Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, which includes all leading com- 
panies except Ford, last week an- 
nounced its members built 1,537,906 
cars and trucks in the first half of this 
year—20 per cent more than in 1934’s 
first six months. 

In passenger car registration Ford 
led the race with 419,145 against Chev- 
rolet’s 257,539. , All leading producers 
bettered last year’s pace. General Mo- 


: tors announced: 888,560 units sold to 


dealers in the first six months—19 per 
cent more than a year ago. 

Dodge reported sales thus far in 
1935 exceeded all 1934 by $9,500,000. 
To celebrate, the firm sponsored a na- 
tionwide radio program Monday for its 
dealers and salesmen. Music and pep 
talks urged them to sell more Dodges. 

Bees: Waves of’merriment rippled 
through the galleries-last week while 
the Senate debated amendments to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. One 
provision designated bees as a basic 
commodity subject to AAA control. 

_This puzzled Carter Glass: “I can 
understand that the drone bees, after 
they have had their day in court—” 

SENATOR SMITH: “Their day at court- 
ing—” 

GLASS: ‘—After they have had their 
day in court, are said to die, so that 
they may be self-controlled in that 
way; but I should like to know just ex- 
actly how the Secretary of Agriculture 
proposes to control the queen bees.” 

SENATOR FLETCHER: “Can we not li- 
cense them ?”’ 


GLASS: “I should like to understand 
how the ‘Secretary of Agriculture can 
come down to my plantation in Vir- 
ginia and require me to discriminate 
against my queen bees ...I do not 
want to be fined and put in jail be- 
cause I just cannot control the actions 
of my queen bees . . . I should like to 
see the bill amended to make the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the handler of 
these bees.” 


Mrs. Frank Cary of Greenbush, Wis., 
solved the Virginia Senator’s problem: 
“Cut out all queen bees in your hives 
every ... two weeks during the season; 
this is a sure method of bee birth 
control.” 

This week Senate laughter killed off 
the bees, queens as well as drones. 


— 








CRIME: World’s Policemen Hear 
About America’s Legal Vermin 


Back in 1922 a serious young man 
named J. Edgar Hoover joined the Jus- 
tice Department’s Bureau of Investi- 
gation as assistant to its chief, William 
J. Burns. After the Teapot Dome scan- 
dal discredited Burns, Attorney Genera] 
Harlan F. Stone made Hoover Burns's 
successor. He told him to keep the bu- 
reau out of politics. 

Hoover did. His young men—he won't 
take anyone over 35—could not get their 
jobs through patronage. But the head- 
line-making task of going after dope- 
smuggling and counterfeiting belonged 
to the Treasury Secret Service. Hoov- 
er’s men had only the dull job of track- 
ing down Federal jury bribers, anti- 
trust law violators, and characters sus- 
pect to Congressmen and the Admin- 
istration. 

As seriously, conspicuously, and comi- 
cally as Hawkshaw the Detective, they 
convulsed Washington by stalking prey 
that at one time included even Secre- 
tary of Commerce Herbert C. Hoover. 

Then in 1932 Congress passed the 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act and the Lind- 
bergh Laws making transportation of 
a stolen car across State lines and inter- 
state kidnaping Federal crimes. That, 
and an outbreak of Public Enemies, 
gave the bureau spectacular chances to 
prove its worth. At the same time 
President Roosevelt elevated it to the 
dignity of a division. 


PRAISE: Last week, to 600 police at 
the Atlantic City convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Attorney General Cummings 
commended J. Edgar Hoover: ‘He has 
technique and a method of his own, high 
intelligence, singular devotion, and that 
form of genius which consists in the 
taking of infinite pains. I don’t know 
exactly how he does it.” He then 
launched into an attack on shyster 
lawyers, “equally guilty with the 
criminals themselves.” 

Next day Hoover returned the compli- 
ment. And he, too, attacked the “shy- 
ster lawyers and other legal vermin 
who consort with criminals.” And more: 
“The legal shyster in law-making who 

.. orates ... upon the preservation of 
the constitutional rights of the crimi- 
nal.” The “verdigris of politics” pre- 
venting police officers from doing their 
duty. The “sob-sisters . . . who believe 
... that because any criminal can dis- 
play or simulate even the slightest evi- 
dence of ordinary conduct, then indeed 
he must be a persecuted being.” The 
prison sentence ‘which says one thing 
and means another.” The public acqui- 
escence in permitting a judge to “sen- 
tence a man to jail for twenty years, 
knowing full well that he will be out in 
five.” And above all the parole system 
that in practice “approaches a national 
scandal.” 


Scorn: Of all Hoover’s remarks, 
those on parole had most effect.. Out 
flashed the long-standing feud between 
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catch should stay in prison, and prison 
officials, who believe in trying to reform 
criminals. 

“A pretty good speech for a police- 
man,” scoffed Lewis E. Lawes, warden 
of Sing Sing prison. By coincidence, the 
day of Hoover’s speech the New York 
penitentiary released statistics for the 
year ended July 1: Of 648 prisoners 
freed, 112 had violated parole, returned 
to prison, and again been paroled; only 
2 had served out their full terms. 

Winthrop D. Lane, New Jersey’s pa- 
role director, pointed to national figures. 
of 90,000 arrested in the first three 
months of 1935, only 509 were prisoners 
on parole. Hoover’s division supplied 
this data. 

With the convention about to ad- 
journ, Hoover hit back at Lawes, the 

“sage of Sing Sing.” G-Men had just 
arrested a “gentleman” paroled from 
his “delightful institution on the Hud- 
son.” He had tried to extort $465,000 
from families of kidnap victims. 

In New York, Mrs. Abe Wagner, the 
“gentleman’s” wife, commented on the 
extortion charges: “I don’t believe it. 
He was always reading about kidnaps 
and he was awful sympathetic.” 


+ 
TITLE If: Appeals Court Hits 
PWA Slum Clearance Projects 


Another court Monday declared 
another section of the Recovery Act 
unconstitutional. The Sixth District 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati 
struck at Title‘ II—which authorizes 
the government to condemn land for 
Public Works Administration low-cost 
housing projects. 

The case originated in Louisville. 
There, Jan. 4, Federal District Court 
Judge Charles I. Dawson had ruled the 
section unconstitutional. The govern- 
ment had planned to take the suit di- 
rectly to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But then it decided to 
get the intermediate Circuit Court’s 
opinion. 

Circuit Judges Charles H. Moorman 
and Xenophon Hicks agreed the sec- 
tion’s purpose made it fall outside “the 
scope of the powers delegated to the 
government.” The jurists admitted the 
government’s power to condemn land 
for a public use. But, they ruled, neith- 
er reducing unemployment nor clear- 
ing slums could be construed as public 
uses. 

Florence Allen, only woman Federal 
judge, dissented ‘The problem of slum 
elimination throughout the nation lies 
within a domain which the individual 
States cannot reach and over which 
Congress alone has power.” 

In Washington Secretary Ickes, PWA 
Administrator, announced the govern- 
ment would go ahead with its $160,000,- 
000 clearance program in 50 cities. But 
it will abide by the court’s decision. In- 
stead of trying to condemn land, it plans 
to secure it by options from citizéns 
willing to sell, using vacant land, and 
letting municipal authorities do the 
condemning. 
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STONG: Hollywood Novel Grew 
Out of Urgent Need for $2,000 


THE FARMER IN THE DELL. By Phil Stong. 
234 pages, 50,000 words, Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $2 


Last year Phil Stong, ex-Iowa farmer 
and former New York newspaper man, 
“needed $2,000 in the worst way.” So 
he decided to write a short story for 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

At first he couldn’t think of a plot. 
Then he remembered: in Hollywood he 
had helped King Vidor direct ‘State 
Fair” and “Stranger’s Return,” two 
Stong best-sellers. There was his sub- 
ject—tthe adventures of a weatherbeat- 
en, simple, hay-pitching farmer in Hol- 
lywood. As he wrote, the idea: grew on 
him. With 5,000 words on paper he 
found the going so good he batted out 
5,000 more. The short story became a 
serial. This week it appears as a full- 
length book. 

Its hero, Pa Boyer, retires to Holly- 
wood on $600 a year, his income from 
“the farm back home.” Then the 
drought threatens to wipe out his mod- 
est holdings. He must find work. One 
day he hears that Colossal Pictures 
plans a “farm pickcher” about his na- 
tive State. A friend urges him to try 
out as an extra. Pa—‘still only half- 
way across the Great Masculine Ameri- 
can Desert’”’—fears his wife’s disapprov- 
al. But he sneaks off and browbeats 
an assistant casting director into giv- 
ing him a chance. Pa tells Ma Boyer 
he has found work helping to build a 
house. 

On the lot a director asks if anyone 
present can drive four span of horses. 
Pa answers readily: “I’ve handled a 
three span of mules. I'd try a four 
span o’ fire-breathin’ dragons.” Before 
evening he has learned to speak lines 
and accepted “without even swooning” 
an offer of $25 a day. 

He brings two congenial actors home 
for supper and Ma Boyer forgives him. 
The visitors, anxious to please their hos- 
tess-cook, nearly choke. with Iowa 
smothered chicken and stuffing, mashed 
potatoes, beet tops, Mexican rice, salad, 
jams, biscuits, lemon-meringue pie, and 
cider. 

In the studio Pa’s dialect and coun- 
try manners steal the show. At first 
this enrages the film’s red-haired star, 
Maude Elverill. But a wise-guy pub- 
licity agent convinces the prima donna 
that a Beautiful Friendship with the old 
man would make front pages. It does. 
So much so that Masterart, competing 
with Colossal, offers Pa $300 a week to 
support a hoydenish Latvian star, Mag- 
da Gratz. 

Madga knows how to milk. As pre- 
liminary ballyhoo Masterart photo- 
graphs her doing this in Pa’s presence. 
As she approaches the cow, publicity 
men egg her on: “Don’t be afraid to 
take hold! It’s been sterilized and we 
put Vol de Nuit on it.” 

Details of the incident reach Maude 
at a party in her “snug little Corinthian 
cottage of 25 or 30 rooms.” Her jeal- 
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puY oc you learn abouNNCE 


POSTAL LIFE'S 


fi. POLICY 


Only POSTAL LIFE of NEW YORK gives 
you an insurance value like this, for Postal sells direct 
and has NO AGENTS. That is why Postal’s low pre- 
mium of only $1 a month buys $1,194 ofinsurance at 
age 21; $1,086 at age 25; $948 at age 30; $813 at age 
35, etc.; all ages, 21 to 45, men and women. Send coupon 
to find out amount at your age. 

Real ‘“‘Old Line’? LEGAL RESERVE life insurance 

that offers you lifetime protection with cash - -loan values 
and standard provisions and benefits printedin the policy 
and guaranteed. This 30- ~year-old safe company, operating 
under the New York State insurance laws, has paid out 
over $42,000,000 to policy holders and their families. Mail 
coupon today. No obligation. 
— a ae ee ee see 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.—C. H. Jackson, Pres. 
Dept. WWD39, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please mail details of your $1.00 policy. 


Exact date and year of birth. ...+seeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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BUY DIRECT AND SAVE 











Can You Equal This $405 


15‘ ft. Palace Coach /o 


Asluxurious as a palace. 
Assturdy asa castle. As 
smooth-riding asa cost- 
ly motorcar. A spacious 
15% ft.coach, 
superbly de- 
signed, substantially constructed. and charming 
in its appointments—yet surprisingly low priced, 
$495 up. Just the kind of a coach you have been 
looking for. Write today for FREE catalog of 
1935 models, as low as $325. 

Arehart Brothers, 4535 N.Saginaw St.,Flint,Mich. 














Send News-Week 


Many readers who desire to re- 
member friends in far-off lands, send 
News-Week as the gift perennial. 
Not only the news of home but the 
news of the world, brilliantly told, 
superbly illustrated. Remember your | 


friends. 1] 
































UV Hotel Verly 


SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 

Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 

Daily $6 and up 


Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50 St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Wallace K. Seeley, Manager 
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ousy boils over and she makes public 
fun of Pa Boyer—hurting his feelings, 
and ruining her standing with the fans. 

Phil Stong has not written a startling- 
ly original or profound cinema saga, but 
a good farce. One character, a novel- 
ist, has much in common with the au- 
thor: “He was a large young man with 
a round sleepy face and a perpetual ex- 
pression of incredulity . . . and wrote 
his masterwork of bucolic struggle in 
..- New York.” 

Stong produced “State Fair,” his best 
known book, in New York four years 
ago. Its success enabled him to quit a 
job writing advertising copy. Now he 


lives in a colonial farmhouse three miles — 


from Washington Cutoff, Conn. 


* 
PHANTASM: Tientsin Nightmare 
Brought to Life in Arizona 


THE CIRCUS OF DR. LAO. By Charles G. Fin- 
ney. 134 pages, 30,000 words. Illustrations. 
Viking, New York. $2. 

One night six years ago Private 
Charles G. Finney had a dream in 
Tientsin. He saw a green dog with 
katydids in his ears and grass instead 
of hair. In the morning, lest he forget 
the apparition, he made notes. A Chi- 
nese cafe proprietor, Lao Tehr, told 
him the thing in the dream v. 3 a 
hedgehound; it sprang, according to 
legend, from passionate vegetation. 


Lao told Finney a lot of other things, 


too. 

From this seed grew one of the tall- 
est tales to come from the East in 
many years, “The Circus of Dr. Lao.” 
The novel opens with bewilderment in 
Abalone, Ariz. On a hot August morn- 
ing the citizens blinked at a newspa- 
per advertisement telling them Dr. 
Lao’s Circus had come to town. 


The ad promised “real honest-to- 
goodness freaks ... born of hysterical 
brains’; an unrivaled peep-show and— 
at 2:45 P.M.—a Human Sacrifice. 


Then the circus paraded. Most citi- 
zens considered the unicorn and satyr, 
fancy dress fakes—though later a sage- 
land belle nearly lost her good name to 
the horned piper. As for the hedge- 
hound, Abalonians put it down at once 
as a paint job. But the Sphinx drawing 
the second wagon had them stymied. 


Virtually all Abalone went to the 
show. Dr. Lao himself saved Agnes 
Birdsong, the pretty schoolmarm, from 
a fate worse than death: he happened 
into the satyr’s tent just in time to 
lecture her on the origin of that rare 
mythological species, half demigod, half 
goat. 

Meanwhile other belles and braves 
gave heed to Apollonius, reviver of the 
dead. The Magician Extraordinary 
turned water into wine and brought a 
moribund homesteader to life. The 
crowd pressed around the farmer: had 
he really been dead? Indeed he had— 
“Deader than hell, brother!” 

Kate, a fat, skeptical housewife, re- 
fused to believe that one glance at the 
snake-haired Medusa would turn her 
into stone. She disdained the mirror 
provided for safety and stared directly 
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at the beautiful maiden. A few mo- 
ments later a visiting geologist looked 
Kate over: “Solid chalcedony ... 
makes mighty fine building stone.” 

Many other incredible things happen 
in this fairy tale for adults which ex- 
ceeds most fairy tales in license. It is 
witty, macabre, satirical—sometimes 
boisterously scurrilous. Its queer circus 
creatures, with their cynical conversa- 
tion, seem as real as the cops, bums, 
and housewives of Abalone. 

The author, now 30, studied at Mis- 
souri University a year and a half, then 
joined the army. As soon as his enlist- 
ment in China expired he brought his 
memories of Dr. Lao to Tucson. There 
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Charles Finney: He Dreamed of 
a Dog With Grass for Hair 


he works “a two-day week” as proof- 
reader on The Arizona Star. 

Of this first novel says Donald Gor- 
don, astute American News Co. book 
critic: 

“If it’s the product of the author’s 
D. T.’s, he should be kept supplied with 
whatever materials are necessary for 
further recordings.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Living Dead; 
New Deal and States’ Rights 


THE FIRST BUS OUT. By Eugene Lohrke. 231 
pages, 30,000 words. Appleton-Century, 
New York. $2. 

Like the characters in the play “Out- 
ward Bound,” those in this novel are all 
dead but don’t seem to know it. Among 
other passengers on a driverless bus 
bound for a vague destination ride a 
desperately lovelorn opera singer who 
thinks she will land in Bavaria, a gang- 
ster who looks forward to his native 
Sicily, and a tramp hoping for the fa- 
miliar journey’s end of the calaboose. 
During the voyage they all review their 
sad lives. Suggestive but unsatisfying. 


THE LIBERAL TRADITION. By ‘Lewis Ww, 
Douglas. 136 pages, 41,000 words. D. Van 
Nostrand, New York. $1.50. 


Four forthright lectures against the 
planned economy practised by the pres- 
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ent administration. The author, a con. 
servative young Arizona Democrat, 
parted ways with the Roosevelt regime 
eighteen months after’he had aecepted 
office as Director of the Budget. In a 
preface dealing with the Supreme 
Court’s NRA decision, -Douglas quotes 
Woodrow Wilson} “The Constitution 
was not meant to hold-the government 
back to the time of horses and wagons 
... If the FéderaPfower does not end 
with the regulatiomjof the actual move. 
ment of trade, it ends-nowhere ... It 
would be fatal to dur-political, vitality 
really to strip the States of their powers 
and transfer them to the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” " 


THE POST-WAR WORLD. By J. Hampden 
Jackson... 415 pages, 150,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50, - 


A British schoolteacher summarizes 
the conquests, dictatorships, revolu- 
tions, and wars that have taken the 
place of the War to End Wars. He cov- 
ers the ground clearly and comprehen- 
sively, but throws off opinionated gener- 
alizations that will irk exact scholars, 


THEIR OWN APARTMENT. By Dorothy Al- 
dis. 240 pages, 49,000 words. Putnam, New 
York. $2. 


The story of how Ann Emmett of San 
Francisco married a whole Chicago 
family. Just before her wedding, the 
groom’s mother suggested they might 
Save money by living with her. Ann’s 
trials with her overbearing in-laws 
make good light comedy. 
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CHEATED: In a New York City dough- 
nut shop Chuji Kosumi hurled six lem- 
on pies, four custard pies, and four 
chocolate meringue pies at Louis Mag- 
nani, the proprietor. The Jap got mad 
after Magnani insisted he could not sell 
Kosumi what he wanted—doughnuts 
without holes. 


Bap Boy: In Indianapolis Ben Romer 
complained to policemen: “My son’s in 
a tavern over there. It’s 9:30 and time 
he was home. He’s been staying out 
several nights.” So police jailed Rom- 
er’s son, John. Ben is 81, John 61. 

LyricaL Lirer: Lloyd Jefferson en- 
tered the Missouri State Penitentiary 
at Jefferson City to serve a life term 
for killing his father. In his cell the 
18-year-old prisoner began a moral 
lament: 


They done put me up to kill him, 
My poor old white-haired dad; 

I done it with a horseshoe strap, 
The only thing I had. 


I snuck right up behind him, 
While he ate his supper cold; 
I hit him once upon the head, 
Just like I was told. 


And now I sure am sorry 
I done this terrible crime; 
For killing my old daddy 
Iu sure be doing time. 


“I’LL TAKE A CHANCE DEEP SEA 





DIVING —BUT | DON’T WANT 


ANOTHER BLOW-OUT” 


says FRANK CRILLEY, Famous Deep-Sea Salvager 
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HOW TO HAVE REAL BLOW-OUT PROTECTION! 





HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS— 

THE LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 

RESISTS HEAT— PREVENTS 
THESE BLOW-OUTS 


Handsome emblem 
with red crystal re- 
— flector to protect you 


if your tail light goes out. Go to 
| your Goodrich dealer, join Silver- 
| town Safety League, and receive one 
| FREE. Or send 10¢ (to cover pack- 
ing and mailing) to Dept. 512, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 








™(CGoodrich Safety 


““W OFTEN walk alone on the floor of the 
ocean,” says FRANK CRILLEY. “And 
death dogs each step as I struggle along 
down there under the waves. Sure, I have 
plenty to fear on my job. But the worst 
scare I ever had in my life came right on 
the Lincoln Highway. I was driving along 
near Princeton, New Jersey, when my left 
front tire blew out and sent me careening 
across the highway. If anything had been 
coming the other way, I’d have been done 
for. But I’m through taking chances like 
these, and now my car is completely equip- 
ped with Goodrich Safety Silvertowns.” 


What causes blow-outs 


Here’s how blow-outs happen. At the 
speeds that are common these days, the 
heat generated inside the tire is terrific. 
This heat causes the rubber and fabric to 
separate. A blister forms—grows bigger 
and bigger until, suddenly, BANG—a blow- 
out! And your car may plunge off the road, 


But in the new Safety Silvertown, the 
Life-Saver Golden Ply, an amazing Good- 
rich invention, resists this heat. The rubber 
and fabric don’t separate. Blisters don’t 
form. And these high-speed blow-outs are 
prevented before they get started. 


More miles — safer miles! 


Go to your Goodrich Dealer. See the new 
Safety Silvertown. Press your hand on its 
rugged, sure-footed tread. Feel the big, 
husky cleats grip. Then you'll know why 
Silvertowns also give you maximum pro- 
tection against dangerous “‘tail-spin” skids. 
Before it’s too late, put Goodrich Silver- 
towns with the exclusive Golden Ply on 
your car and enjoy the extra safety and 
extra months of “trouble-free” mileage 
that Silvertowns give you. Look for the 
dealer displaying the GOODRICH sign. 
That’s the way to play safe. And remem- 
ber, Silvertowns cost not a penny more 
than other standard tires. 
Copyright, 1935, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 















Here’s a Brand-New Way 
to Get USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 


..on Hundreds of SPECIALIZED SUBJECTS 
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H ERE’S quicker information for you if you haven’t 1 H I. NE W | I {I}: NEW v 
time to wade through a book or a long encyclopedia . rae 
article when you want the facts on any subject. 453 raran CONCISI 
authoritative volumes were “‘boiled down” to make CONC ISE . a: 
these two quick-acting books! : , “TORIAL Abidiiatnin 
TWD 
You get at a glance all the essential points on a PIC TORIAL aie Agriculture 
topic. You don’t have to sift them out of pagés and ‘CYCI OPED] nN a peat 
}: N wien 4 f Architecture Literature 


pages of dry words. The “‘sifting’’ has been done for wy )PEDI A 
you—by a staff of expert editors. They have threshed \( \ ( Lf sAV EL 

over the information given in these 453 books—have Astrology Manufacturing 
thrown away the “chaff” of useless words—and have Astronomy Marketing 
stored for you only the “kernels” of pure fact—in Banking Mathematics 
these two handy, easily-consulted volumes. They oc- — ’ —" ee 








cupy only a small space on desk or book shelf. Each _ : ‘ . ) JOLUME 

volume is 65% x 91%4 inches, bound in handsome red VOLUME , Botany Metaphysics 

English fabric. 1 ‘ Business Microscopy 
Capitalism Military Science 










The “‘Gist’’ of a $1500°° Library oe ay 
. : ‘ Criminology Navigation 

The books of the library which was compressed to 
its essentials ranged in price from $2.00 to $50.00 > —- Art pared 
(over $1500.00 worth in all). emer Philosophy 
Read over the partial list of subjects at the right. ; nee "sae sna 
On these, and every other subject you would like to Electricity Phyeicie 
know about, you will find that these two books ) Electro-Plating Political Science 
contain dozens, often hundreds of references—the : Engineering Psychology 
“cream” of an entire volume on that topic. Engraving Radioactivity 
Evolution Relativity 
Exploration Religion 
Finance Sculpture 
Forestry Sociology 
Geology Sports 
Geography Surgery 
History Television 


These books explain the news of the day, and clar- 
ify subjects met in reading and conversation; help 
you to answer children’s questions; give concise 
information to the busy mother and housewife; 
make study easier and more interesting for the pu- 
pil; save time for the business man on the ques- 
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This $5.00 HANDBOOK of HOME 2 il r i n pm 
The and BUSINESS INFORMATION 3 00 , ust ations : 2 Maps P 
BUSINESS Over 500 poges. 5 = 8 inches. Just the information Every topic presented simply _and quickly, in fewest possible 
pag words, with exactly the right pictures and maps to make every- 


pNCYCLOPED) for the mn in an office—the woman in a home—the . : , “ 
} student. Thousands of concise facts about Banks and thing clear. Heretofore, a complete encyclopedia, with illustra- 


Banking; Home Budgets; Insurance; Contracts; tions of such quality, could be had only in a set of four volumes 
Bankruptcy; Automobile Regulations; Short Cuts in ti $ 

Arithmetic; Bookkeeping; eights and Measures; COSUNE 15-50. 

Farming and Agriculture; Lumber, Building, Paint- But now THE NEW CONCISE PICTORIAL ENCYCLO- 
ing, etc.; Marriage and Divorce Laws; Business Let- PEDIA gives you every important feature found in large en- 


ters; Wills; Leases; Stock Exchange Operations; ° , 
Mail Regulations; Telegrams and Cables: Public Cyclopedias at a fraction of the usual cost—only $7.95—and you 
Speaking; Aévestising ; Bolesmenship:; : U. S. Coreee- can pay even this small amount on easy terms. 
ment; Passport Regulations; State Flowers and Mot- 
toes; Grammar; Punctuation; Words often mispro- SEND NO MON EY—Read FREE 5 Days 
nounced and misspelled, etc., ete. Bg ty age We want you to see these remarkable books because we know that no 
and doubly-indexed. * iieemtnde sold at $5. 00-—but amount of description can give you an adequate idea of their value. If you 
you get thie Handbook ABSOLUTELY FREE if want to keep them, then you may pay only the low price of $7.95 in easy 
accept NOW the special bargain offer on THE N monthly payments. Simply send $1.95 first payment, and $2.00 each month 
co CISE PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. for only 3 months. The valuable $5.00 BUSINESS HANDBOOK becomes 
yours entirely without cost. Offer good for short time only—subject to im- 
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